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N figuring lower costs in your 
dye-house your method is the 








first thing to consider. Some 
dye-houses are like a one-lunged, 
single-speed auto of the vintage 


of °98. When like that you lose 


—for time is money. 15O 






chinés\capable of turning out the 
rk? 


Lastly/ what is your percentage 
éfSeconds? In no department 
of the mill is this as vital as in the 
dyeing and finishing room. Skill 
is a factor, but modern automatic 
machinery minimizes the chance 
of error. 


The fact that Klauder-Weldon 
machines have been for over 
twenty-five years recognized as 
the standard of economic eff- 
ciency in dyeing, bleaching and 
finishing needs no better evi- 
dence of its merits to investigate 


for your own needs. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF THE WAR. 








The immediate and ultimate effects of the war in Europe 


on the textile industries of Great Britain and the Conti- 


nent are subjects of particular interest in this country 


at the present time and for this reason we are now de- 
voting space and will continue to do so from time to time, 
to comments and opinions by men abroad who are in close 
touch with the situation. 

In a personal letter to Corron’s editor a well-known 
textile authority in Great Britain says in part: 

“It is, of course, impossible for any one to be able 
to state definitely what may happen to the various textile 
The in- 


dustries of the United Kingdom appear to be more favor- 


industries as a result of this unfortunate war. 
ably placed with regard to employment than do those of 
Germany and Austria, although one must not lose sight of 
the fact that these two latter countries bought much of 
our partially manufactured and wholly manufactured 
goods, and at the same time provided us with somewhat 
similar merchandise. The class of textiles which have been 
imported into Great Britain heretofore, will now probably 
British 


Isles, indeed events prove that such manufacturing to 


be manufactured for some time at least, in the 
some extent has already been commenced. 
“Certain British textile centres are likely to prosper 
in virtue of the altered conditions, while other districts 
are bound to suffer for some time. 
district of Yorkshire competed with Germany in several 
types of cheap clothing fabries; the German competition 
cannot be quite so acute at present as formerly and hence 
the British firms appear to be certain to derive some bene- 
fit from this souree, in addition to the boom which has 


Thus the heavy woolen 


suddenly arisen for large quantities of army clothing, rugs 
and blankets. As a matter of fact many firms are work- 
ing night and day in the heavy woolen district in order to 
cope with the demand. The districts where hosiery yarns 
are spun and hosiery fabrics knitted will also be busy for 
some time. Some mills are booked up for six months and 
more. On the other hand, however, the worsted spinning 
distriets of Yorkshire are certain to be hard hit, for large 
quantities of worsted yarn were spun in the Bradford 
district and woven into cloth in Germany. This particular 
trade with Germany has obviously closed for the present, 
and one would imagine that it will not be revived to any 
great extent for a considerable time. 

“Tt is quite impossible to say what may happen to the 
cotton trade. Unless Germany and Austria have pro- 
vided themselves with huge quantities of raw material it 
is diffieult to see what may transpire. At present the cot- 
Great 


output, and there are several thousands unemployed :n 


ton manufacturers in Britain are reducing their 


this industry. A great business between those countries 
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engaged in war existed before the war, and the cessation 
of business in the cotton industry accounts for most of the 
decreased output, although the insurance rates for risks 
on the sea are sure to have exercised a detrimental effect 
on exports of manufactured goods. This how- 
ever, will ultimately recover, but in (ue meantime there is 
' The eir- 


business, 


the problem of dealing with the raw material. 
cumstances appear to offer a very favorable opportunity 
for creating a reserve of raw cotton as suggested by Sir 
Charles Macara, and thus place the cotton industry on a 
much more favorable footing than obtains at present.” 

It might be well to note parenthetically that sinee the 
letter from which we are quoting was received, the British 
Washington formal 


grovernment 


has issued the assur- 
that 


be seized. 


Ambassador at 
cotton is not on the list 


from his 
This will permit 


ance 
of contraband and will not 
the safe movement of American cotton to any point where 
a market may be found, including Germany. The letter 
continues : 

“More difficulties are being experienced with flax than 
with cotton or wool. By far the largest flax growing cen- 
ter is Russia, and even if the fibre has been gathered, there 
are few opportunities of conveying it from the various 
centres to Great Britain and other places. Similarly, op- 
erations have been suspended in the flax growing centres 
of Belgium, but it is gratifying to see that the American 


authorities are using their influence to provide a means 


for saving and gathering the crops. 
it will make a great difference, with regard to employment, 


If this is suecessful 


in those centres where fine yarns are spun and fine cloth 
woven.” 

The influence referred to was the statement made by 
Belfast (Ireland) manufacturers that owing to representa- 
tions made by the United States, the German Government 
has ordered that no attempt be made to destroy the huge 
flax stores at Courtrai and Tourquoing, districts in which 
American people are keenly interested, and with whom 
3elgian merchants do The. Ulster 


linen trade is also reported to have improved to such an 


considerable business. 
extent that powerloom manufacturers have decided to in- 
crease the working hours per week from 40 to 45, chiefly 
owing to the urgent demand for delivery of government 
contracts. This means increased employment for 30,000 
operatives. 

“The main districts in which silk throwing and weav- 
ing are practised are more or less removed from the seat 
of war,” continues the letter, “for it cannot be said that 
China, Japan, Italy and the South of France are affected 
to the same extent as the northern part of Europe. There 
are, of course, depressions on account of the difficulty of 
carrying on business with Paris, but on the other hand, 
the demand in Great Britain for silk goods of British manu- 
facture increase until the 
sumes its normal aspect. The demand for small silk flags, 
buttons, ete., for patriotic purposes is large, but this busi- 
The unsettled state of 


continent as- 


will continue to 


ness is merely for a short period. 
Europe will probably be the means of causing a large 
variety of British made silk goods to be placed before the 
buying publie. 

“One would naturally expect that the jute industry 
would benefit as much as any of the others, and more than 
most. There is always a great demand for jute eloth 
in times of war, and, although it may be a diffieult matter 


for manufacturers to supply new cloth to replace that 
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which has been utilized for military purposes, still all 
stocks must be getting depleted and will require to be 
replenished in the near future. According to the jute re- 
ports, and from natural assumptions, it would appear that 
little, if any raw jute will find its way into Austria and 
Germany for sometime. The jute industries in these coun- 
tries must consequently suffer, while on the other hand 
there should be an abundant supply of comparatively cheap 
jute for Great Britain—mostly Dundee—and for those 
countries which are not engaged in war. So long as Great 
Britain and her allies can keep the trade routes open we 
may expect to receive sufficient supplies of raw material 
of various kinds, and also to be able to export our manu- 
factured products. The shipping will naturally be ecur- 
tailed on account of the increased rates for sea insurance, 
but this should improve shortly, and the difficulty and 
sometimes impossibility of dispatching goods to various 
markets we may expect to be removed. 

“The various countries will still require clothing of all 

kinds and if it is impossible to obtain it immediately it 
will be demanded ultimately. Great efforts are being made 
by the leaders in almost all the important industries in 
Great Britain to accommodate themselves to the altered 
conditions which always accompany a change from peace 
to such disastrous outbreaks of war. Many are attempting 
to supply the markets which have formerly been supplied 
for the most part by Germany and Austria, and in addi- 
tion some are directing their operations with the view of 
providing the domestic trade with merchandise which has 
usually been more or less a monopoly of Germany and 
Austria. 
“There has been a considerable trade between Great 
Britain and Germany in dyewares and chemicals generally, 
and although there are a few high-class chemical manufac- 
turers in Great Britain, they will searcely be able to meet 
the demand for these products for some time. And even 
what is supplied will no doubt be at enhanced prices. The 
circumstances, however, offer great facilities for extensions 
in these industries, and those interested may safely be 
left to look after their own interests. It is a great oppor- 
tunity, and the problem of development will unquestion- 
ably be successfully attacked. 

“The destruction on the Continent of all kinds of build- 
ings and industrial establishments, though much to be re- 
gretted, will withdraw large quantities of machines from 
competition. This for a time will place Great Britain and 
other countries in a favorable position, for they will not 
only reap the advantage caused by a greater demand on 
their machines, but the machine makers of all kinds will 
take part in the boom which must ultimately arise after 
the war in spite of the impoverishment of the belligerents. 

“It will, of course, be quite well understood that any 
gain in trade will be very small in comparison with the 
loss which will result The 
every one of the countries at war will be enormous, and 
the benefits to be obtained, while quite legitimate under 
the circumstances, will on the whole be infinitesimal com- 
Peace conditions would have suited 


because of the war. loss to 


pared with the loss. 
the British manufacturers very much more than any gain, 
however large, which might oceur through this unfortu- 
nate and very much to be deplored war.” 

Recent reports to the International Federation of Mas- 
ter Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association, Man- 
chester, Eng., from various European textile eentres show 
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varying developments as a result of the war. The follow- 
ing are extracts from these reports: 

Casimir Berger, treasurer of the International Cotton 
Committee and Member for France says: 

“Our districts of the North and the Vosges are occupied 
and the entire work of all industrial establishments there 
is at present suspended. Heaven knows when they will 
be able to resume work under normal conditions. 

“Here in Normandy we are in a somewhat better situa- 
tion, as we are able to obtain a cotton supply through the 
Seine and to forward our yarn and cloth by way of the 
canals to the interior of France. 

“Under those conditions, our weaving sheds have been 
able to execute very important orders for the supply of 
the army. 

“Business in the spinning section will to some extent 
revive when the weaving sheds have exhausted their stocks 
of yarn and will be obliged to give out new contracts to 
the spinners. At present the spinning industry of Nor- 
mandy works short time, which may be estimated at about 
50 per cent of the normal production. 

“Just as Laneashire spinners, so far we are much con- 
cerned as regards the position of the raw cotton market.” 

John Syz, vice-president of the International Cotton 
Committee and Member for Switzerland on the Interna- 
tional Committee, writes: 

“A few spinning mills had to close with the declara- 
tion of war, as the managers and head men were ealled 
away by military duties. Almost all these mills have since 
resumed work in a limited way. 

“Tn the weaving sheds the same obtained, but where work 
was stopped it has not been resumed since and there is 
quite a number of sheds closed partly because the export 
industry ‘in fine goods has come to a standstill. The master 
spinners and manufacturers had a meeting in the first 
days of August and resolved to do their utmost in order 
to keep the factories running and to provide work for 
their hands, as it was considered that this was the only 
way to ward off misery. It was recommended to work 
half time everywhere so as to be able to give employment 
This 


reduction varies between 25 to 50 per cent in the spinning 


as. long as possible. has been carried out and the 
mills and is mostly 50 per cent in the weaving department. 

“The question how to get the new supplies of Egyptian 
Our 
that 


of Switzer- 


and American cotton is now the order of the day. 
government has forbidden the 
Germany and Austria cannot get it by way 
land. 


export of cotton so 


In doing so the objection to letting Switzerland 
have a new supply should be removed and no obstacle put 
in the way of ships bringing cotton to French or neutral 
ports for our country. 

“Switzerland is an importer of considerable quantities 
of English yarns, and just now none is coming in, as the 
German ports are closed and the English shippers seem 
to be afraid to ship by way of Rotterdam. It seems to 
me that it would be in the interest of the English export 
trade to organize a regular service with the Continent, and 
After 
having lost such a big trade with the war-stricken coun- 
tries, it seems to be of increased value to keep up the trade 
with the neutral states, even if it were only to provide 
work for the people in the cotton industry.” 

The following is taken from a letter from E. Calvet, 
member for Spain to the International Cotton Committee: 


perhaps your government could be interested in it. 
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“Since the declaration of war, the spinning mills have 
been reducing their output, and the manufacturers took the 
same step shortly afterwards. At the present time both 
the spinning and the weaving mills are working three days 
per week, and hardly any sales take place. It is anticipated 
that this curtailment of output will three 
months, as the opinion is held that the war will be a long 


last at least 
one.” 

The latest reyort on the cotton spitning and weaving 
industry in South Germany, which appears in the “Frank- 
furter Zeitung,” states that by the calling up to the colors 
cent of its 


the production was reduced to about 50 per 


normal proportions. The greatest part of this consists of 
supplies for the army. The not unimportant remainder is 
only kept going to avoid having to dismiss the rest of the 
workers. This means accumulating great stocks under the 
All the materials have risen 
“Our 


most unfavorable conditions. 
considerably in price, especially cotton. contracts 
for the cotton of the new crop are, owing to the impos- 
sibility of import (at that time) not earried out, and in 
order to keep going in the interests of the work-people we 
have to buy our supplies in Bremen out of the old crop, 
in so far as we can get the actual cash required, and at 
the very high prices demanded.” 

As regards Austria, the results of an inquiry instituted 
by the Cotton Spinners’ Association of England, shows 
that at 79 manufacturing concerns the reduction of work- 
ing time was 41.5 per cent and the shrinkage in the pro- 
duction of 55.3 per cent. The number of workpeople fell 
from 23,836 to 15,519, although only 1,270 had been called 
up for military service. The number of stoppages will soon 
be considerably increased by the lack of cotton. 


EXPORT ON A CASH BASIS. 





As noted in these columns at the beginning of the war, 
sentiment can have no connection with business and as the 
needs of the conflicting nations are made manifest, they 
must and will receive attention. Opportunities for export, 
some of them on a cash basis, are noted in both the adver- 
tising and reading pages of this issue. Underwear, hosiery 
blankets, absorbent cotton, and many other lines are now 
required for foreign army supplies and export require- 
ments. Many manufacturing plants in various lines and 
in many sections of the country are now operating day and 
night on orders of this character and only a beginning has 
been made. Textile manufacturers should carefully study 
these requirements and take immediate action as the time 
to take advantage of an opportunity is when it is knocking 
at the door. 

A certain amount of cotton is being grown along the 
coast of British East Africa, but up to now no great pro- 
gress has been made in this colony, except in the Kisumu 
district. The main East Africa is in 
the fact that it is the outlet for Uganda cotton. 

The quality of the cotton produced in Uganda generally 
is satisfactory and is filling a distinct want, as it can be 
sold almost on arrival in England as a substitute for the 
better grades of Texas cotton at prices ranging from 50 
There have been 


interest in British 


to 120 points on middling Americans. 
fewer complaints recently as to careless ginning and bal- 
ing, but there is still a very large amount of stained and 


immature cotton. 
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National Association Convenes at Lenox 


The fall convention of the National Association of 
(otton Manufacturers at Lenox, Mass., was attended by 
over two hundred members and guests. More than a hun- 
dred of these went by special train from Boston, while 
others preferred to go by automobile. 

An innovation adopted for the first time at this con- 
vention was the reading of the formal papers in abstract, 
thus allowing more time for actual discussion by the mem- 
bers. This is the plan used by some other technical bodies 
and has been found to increase the interest and value of 
the papers presented. 

The social side of this fall meeting was again stressed 
by the association officials and the number of ladies indi- 
cated the general appreciation of these efforts 

The Program. 

The opening session was called to order Tuesday evening, 
September 29th, at 8:30 o’clock with President Albert 
Greene Dunean presiding. The records of the last meet- 
ing were read. President Duncan delivered his annual 
address which will be found immediately following the 
program outline. It was a masterly presentation of pres- 
ent manufacturing and business conditions and received 
much favorable comment from those who listened to its 
delivery. 

Immediately following the president’s address Charles 
T. Plunket, president of the Greylock Mills, gave an illus- 
trated talk on “Cotton Textile Commerce with South 
America.” 

Albert Farwell Bemis, of the Bemis Brothers Bag Co., 
also gave an illustrated talk entitled “Textiles on the 
Hooghly.” This speaker described the manufacture of 
jute and cotton in India. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Bemis’ address an informal 
reception was held by President Dunean and the official 
guests of the association, followed by dancing in the hotel 
ball-room. 

At the Wednesday morning session, which was the one 
allotted for the formal presentation of papers, President 
Dunean explained that each speaker would be given five 
minutes to present a synopsis of his paper after which 
the subject would be open for general discussion. That 
this method of handling the technical papers was appre- 
ciated by the members was evident from the interest man- 
ifested. Papers presented were as follows: “The Pro- 
duction and Preparation of Raw Cotton for the Spinner,” 
by A. M. Allen; “Weft Yarn Inspection,” by Frederick 
H. Bishop, General Manager Universal Winding Company; 
“Beam Dyeing,” by John Brandwood, Bury England; 
“Provisions for the Health of Employees,” by William 
Hall Coon, M. D.; “Sources of Power,” by Francis W. 
Dean, Boston; “The Effect of Structure on the Strength 
and Wearing Qualities of Cloth,” by William Myers, Acres- 
field, Gatley, Cheshire, England; “The World’s Demand 
for Cotton and India’s Part in Meeting It,” by Arno 
Sehmidt, Manchester, England; “The Value of Trademarks 
in Cotton Textiles,” by Henry C. Thompson; “Cost of the 
Permanent Fireproofing of Cotton Goods,” by J. E. Tod, 
Manchester, England; “Time Temperature Distributions in 
a Bale of Cotton,” by United States Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C.: Importance of the Pink Boll Worm,” 


if 


by W. D. Hunter, Washington, D. C.; Seeretary’s Report 
on the “Proposed Restrictions Upon the Importation of 
Egyptian Cotton on Account of the Pink Boll Worm,” by 
C. J. H. Woodbury. 

James F. Reynolds, Washington representative of the 
Textile Bureau, was called upon to outline what had been 
accomplished by this new Washington office. No formal 
report was rendered but Mr. Reynolds outlined what had 
been done so far in an interesting manner. No request for 
a subsequent meeting for Thursday morning being made 
the convention was adjourned so far as formal meetings 
were concerned. 

At the banquet on Wednesday night, President Duncan 
acted as toastmaster and stressed the need for cooperation. 
The speakers of the evening were Hon. W. P. G. Harding, 
of the Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C., who 
spoke upon cotton as a national asset; and Arthur R. 
Marsh, Esq., Editor of the Market World and Chronicle, 
and Ex-President of the New York Cotton Exchange who 
spoke upon the Lever cotton law. 

President’s Address. 

Why are we as a nation the innocent sufferers from a 
quarrel not of our own making, and in which we have the 
strongest determination not to be involved! The causes lie 
deep in the structure of our country’s life and history. 

Every nation in its progress from savagery to civili- 
zation passes through three well defined stages of progress. 
The first may be called natural development, in which men 
are engaged in fishing, fur trading, the breeding of animals, 
agriculture and mining. The second may be called industry, 
in which the raw materials of the mines, farms and forests 
are combined for the uses of civilization. During this 
period men gather themselves together in thickly settled 
communities, bank credits replace barter and means of trans- 
portation for raw materials and finished products are de- 
vised. The third and highest stage in national life is that 
of commeree, when having developed its natural resources, 
perfected its transportation systems and solidified its credit 
a nation seeks to specialize in those products which its 
climate, resources and national character are best fitted to 
produce, and send these products broadcast throughout the 


world. 

The countries of Europe had passed through the first 
stage of natural development long before this nation was 
established and during our early years they expanded their 
industries far beyond their own needs, and world-wide 
ecommerce has come to them in natural sequence. Their 
congested populations and highly developed industries have 
forced the older nations of the world to seek strenuously 
an outlet through commerce and colonization, and so their 
means of foreign transportation have grown, and their 
trade routes have girdled the globe. Controlling the routes 
of trade, they have become not only the carriers of their 
own goods but the distributors of the merchandise of others, 
and handling the distribution, they have managed the 
financing, through which the exchanges of merchandise 
are made. 

This logical and inevitable development has built up 
in England, Holland, France and Germany a concentration 
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of capital devoted not alone to their own needs, but to the 
financing and distributing of the products of their com- 
petitors. They are not merely producers but the great 
middlemen of the world, and this commercial expansion has 
resulted in eumulative profits to those nations engaged 
therein. An idea of the immensity of this business is shown 
by the fact that at the outbreak of hostilities London 
bankers had outstanding advances of over $2,000,000,000 
for drafts of sellers of merchandise of other countries. 

Commerce invariably brings with it a concentration of 
capital, as international exchange follows the trade routes 
of the world, leaving its toll with the nation through whose 
hand it passes. The great commercial nations have thus 
become the great banker and creditor nations, loaning 
their capital not only for moving the products, but for de- 
veloping the resources of the countries with whom they 
trade. 

In natural development and industry this country stands 
pre-eminent. Its progress has been the wonder of all na- 
tions. In increase in population, in railway mileage and 
by all the standards that material prosperity are judged 
jwe are leaders. In actual total wealth we rank first. We 
possess $137.00 per capita, but so great has been the task 
before us in our comparatively short national existence 
that agriculture and industry have been fully taxed to 
keep pace with our expanding population. Intent on our 
internal progress we have never taken the position as a 
commercial nation to which our resources, energy and skill 
entitle us. 

This is but a hasty summary of the progressive devel- 
opment of nations at peace, but a war, the extent or the 
consequence of which none of us have ever dreamed, has 
plunged the world in disorder. Driven by necessity to 
use every resource in their own dire extremity, the warring 
nations have called and withheld the capital hitherto freely 
loaned to the peoples of Asia and the Western Hemis- 
phere, and by the withdrawing of this capital they have 
not only made their debtors feel the pinch of want, but 
have been unable any longer to facilitate the necessary 
distribution of the products of nations not involved in the 
struggle. 

To put the matters more concretely, the business of the 
world has been done on the basis of credit through the 
medium of the 90 day draft on London; probably not 5 
per cent. of the transactions between nations ever being 
settled by the actual transfer of that universal standard of 
value,—gold. With this suspension of credit the world 
finds itself forveed to a eash basis, and though we may wish 
as a nation to dispose of our products, which are in uni- 
versal demand, and are eager to buy from other nations 
the materials on which our industries depend, we are re- 
duced very nearly to the old system of barter prevailing 
in uncivilized times. It is estimated that England during 
the last few years has annually invested among the nations 
of the world about $1,000,000,000 of her surplus capital, 
and now holds over $5,000,000,000 of American securities. 
We have paid the interest on this vast sum and have met 
partial calls for this loan from time to time by the ship- 
ments of grain, cotton and other commodities, yet we are 
still very much their debtor. Figures are inadequate to 
picture the amount of this indebtedness, for it is a sum 
far beyond the power of this country or any other country 
to pay on demand. This is said with no disparagement of 
our prosperity, In per capita wealth and in boundless 
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natural development we have congratulated ourselves for 
many years that we were one of the richest nations in the 
world, but our assets are not liquid. They are tied up in 
railroads, mines, mills, and in all the multitude of our bus- 
iness enterprises, which although real wealth, are not readily 
convertible. England, France, Holland and in a lesser de- 
gree Germany, have in addition to these fixed assets, ac- 
cumulated as the result of their longer national life and 
highly developed world commerce, a much larger surplus 
of quick assets than we can possibly claim, and in the time 
of calling of loans it is with nations, as with men, that 
conversion of fixed assets is a slow process, often accompa- 
nied by great shrinkage of capital. 

Because of the optimism that is characteristic of the 
‘American temperament we have heard a great deal in the 
last few weeks about the development of our export trade. 
Follow this for a moment and see where it leads us. 





PRESIDENT ALBERT GREENE DUNCAN. 


South America is our nearest neighbor, and trade routes 
thereto are naturally the least liable to interruption by any 
of the warring nations. Further we would seem to be in 
the comfortable position of a salesman who, through dis- 
aster, had lost his chief competitor. Without any spirit 
of pessimism it behooves us, however, to face-the situation 
squarely and we find that South America is deeply in debt 
to the old world, that almost all their government loans 
are owned in Europe, that most of their railroads and in- 
dustries are financed and even operated by foreigners. The 
nations to the south of us are in an earlier period of na- 
tional life than our own country and have not far advanced 
beyond the stage of natural development, with industries 
as yet nowise ample to their needs. Our southern neigh- 
bors have been the largest users of foreign credit on which 
they have been almost entirely dependent. These advances 
have taken the form not only of actual investments of 
capital in their enterprises, but in the granting of long 
credits to merchants and in the financing of all the eompli- 
cated transactions between producer, dealer and consumer. 
As a result of this financial relation, the trade routes to 











them and international exchange have been in the hands of 

our competitors, and we as a nation have been obliged to 

depend upon our rivals for the distribution and financing 
of what small amount of trade we have secured from 
South America. 

Are we prepared at the moment with all the problems, 
which we face in upholding our own complicated structure 
of eredit, to assume the added burden of the financing 
necessary to relieve our South American neighbors from 
the desperate situation in which they find themselves? 
Means are ready at hand to facilitate this financing by ex- 
change through New York rather than through London, 
but if we expect to do more now or in the next few years 
than to sell emergency goods we must be prepared to 
assume the additional burden of financing the trade and 
assisting the enterprises from which European nations may 
be foreed to withdraw. 

I have gone into this diseussion of international trade 
in some detail, for the problem which confronts us at home 
and abroad appears to be largely a financial one, affecting 
not only our international relations, but the relations be- 
tween producer, manufacturer and consumer in our own 
country. By the use of the easiest methods we have lulled 
ourselves into fancied security, and turned over to foreign 
nations five-eighths of our cotton crop, 15 per cent. of our 
wheat, 60 per cent. of our copper production, besides 
numberless other commodities, both raw and in the finished 
state. We have received in exchange for these an influx 
of gold or its equivalent, congratulating ourselves mean- 
while that the balanee of trade was in our favor, yet not 
realizing that we were leaving to our competitors in the 
world market the banking faéilities and the distribution of 
our own products. 

It is time for us to take account of stock and to realize 
that to produce our raw materials, to manufacture them into 
finished goods and to be satisfied to sell them merely to 
our people or to the foreigner at our ports is a mistake. 
We should take this opportunity which has brought such a 
rude awakening, to seize by every means within our power 
upon the avenues of distribution represented by the great 
trade routes of the world, where the fleets of foreign mer- 
chantmen go to and fro and where our flag is rarely seen. 
As a natural sequence of such foreign commerce we shall 
secure for ourselves the added reward that the financing of 
of the raw materials and manufactured goods exchanged 
with other countries must bring us. 

After years of efforts the beginnings have been made in 
the foundation of an international exchange financed by 
our own banks, but we should not be satisfied until our 
manufactured products as well as our raw materials are 
varried to our customers and even to our competitors in 
our own ships. By no artificial means ean our merchant 
marine be revived. It is not sufficient for us to own ships, 
we must be able to operate them under the American flag 
along the trade routes to the ports where we wish our 
products to go, and to do this we must devise wise measures 
by which the operation of such ships ean be profitable. 
Our present antiquated navigation laws impose a burden 
on the operation of ships under the American flag that 
will not be relieved by any subterfuge of American regis- 
tration. In other words, unless we make shipping as prof- 
itable as other lines of endeavor we cannot expect Ameri- 
ean capital to embark upon it. Recent proposed legisla- 

tion, it may be noted, has not been drafted in favor of ship 
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owners, but will tend to inerease rather than diminish the 
handieap under which they now labor. 

How can we convert our national wealth into quick 
assets? For if, as has been said, the trade follows the flag, 
how much truer it is that trade follows the man with the 
money bag. 

We can stop our national tendency toward waste and 
extravagance, not alone in the individual, but in our gov- 
ernmental activities. Coincident with the high cost of living 
has come the higher cost of government, and to a marked 
degree, for figures show that in the last twelve years the 
average citizen pays 63 per cent. more taxes without com- 
mensurate benefit for such payment. We also have the 
multiplication of commissions, the endless waste which a 
political system based on patronage entails, the unnecessary 
expenditure of the nation’s wealth in buildings and im- 
provements which satisfy our national pride rather than 
enhance our national wealth and stability. 

We must also by every means in our power stop the 
nation-wide distrust of corporate aggregations of capital. 
In the last few years most of the legislation having to do 
with business has been passed with the intent to punish 
rather than preserve, to tear down rather than to build up. 
It has been strangulation rather than regulation. 

Capital is not the investment of the millionaire; it is 
the concentrated savings of the millions. Our great corpo- 
rations are not owned by a few, but are the industrial 
savings banks of the nation, and it is no exaggeration to 
say than a majority of men managing our corporations, 
both large and small, regard themselves as trustees for the 
savings of their fellows. 

While no doubt evils have crept into our business life, 
there is no justification for the unproved and sensational 
attacks which have been directed against capital, without 
any thought of the injury inflicted on the multitude of 
small contributors to the great aggregation. 

The occurrences of the last two months have brought 
home to us as never before the power and the benefit to 
every citizen in the republic, no matter how humble, of 
capital when rightly used, and to the glory of American 
business be it said that in the trying times through which 
we are passing capital has borne the full brunt of the 
emergency, realizing that it was only by its free use that 
the complicated structure of our industrial and commercial 
life could be kept secure. 

If there existed a money trust in this country, cruel, 
grasping, and seeking its own selfish ends, as has been so- 
vehemently charged, the last sixty days would have seen 
one-half of our enterprises in the hands of receivers or 
being bought up at bargain prices. 

But how different the action of so-called concentrated 
financial power. With the true spirit of cooperation, in- 
stead of causing wrecks they have furnished pilots and 
lighthouses, and instead of the destruction of commercial 
enterprise it has been maintained and preserved in spite of 
the interposition of strange and unanticipated issues. 

The history of the last few years of national and state 
legislation has witnessed a development of commissions 
never before dreamed of in any country under a repub- 
liean form of government. These commissions have organ- 
ized for every conceivable purpose, but mainly their ener- 
gies have been devoted to the regulation and investigation 
of so-called existing evils in our commercial structure, 
rather than to the development of our admittedly adequate 
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resources along lines not hitherto undertaken. How much 
wiser it. would be if the commissions should be empowered 
to study the whole subject of the encouragement of the 
American trade and recommend to Congress what legisla- 
tion is needed to enlarge our surplus of quick assets, free 
our capital from harassment and restriction and expand our 
foreign trade by enabling American shipping to take its 
place on the high seas as the messenger of our already firmly 
established industries. International exchange with its in- 
evitable profit would then be in our hands, and no artificial 
stimulation would be needed to establish in this eounry the 
financial capital of the Western Hemisphere. The periods 
of industrial depression through which we have passed would 
thus be obviated by extending our influence over the world, 
instead of fighting each other for our own market, so often 
overstocked. I believe that many of the business evils so 
bitterly complained of may be traced to the source of ex- 
cessive competition and would then surely right themselves 
without government regulation. 


What I have hitherto said applies to our industries in 
general, but to cotton manufacturing most of all. The 
spinning and weaving of cotton cloth was the first industry 
in America to leave the home for the factory. From small 
beginnings it has built up an invested capital of at least 
$843,000,000. It is still, as it always has been, highly 
individualistic. It is one of the few industries against which 
no charges of illegal combination or any of the other 
wrongs so bitterly complained of have ever been made. 
It is the one industry adapted to supply the needs of all 
nations of the world, whether civilized or uncivilized. To 
anyone familiar with the over production which has been 
in evidence during the last decade it is patent that we can 
more than supply the wants of our own people. We are, 
therefore, the industry most dependent on the development 
of our own country as a shipping and financing nation. 
To use a homely expression: In what export trade we have 
so far done we find ourselves in the position of a store- 
keeper who uses his competitor’s banking facilities and de- 
livery wagons. If the cotton industry is to be prosperous 
and give steady employment to its vast number of opera- 
tives and a fair return to its investors, we must use every 
effort to get and keep the financing and distributing of our 
produets to the nations of the world out of the hands of 
our competitors; for there is no question that with these 
facilities in hostile hands we are constantly being put in a 
position where competition is impossible. 

I would urge upon you, gentlemen, members of our 
Association, to give atention to these financial problems 
and bring them before your representatives in state and 
nation in no uneertain terms. For the people of the United 
States must learn a lesson from the present crisis and make 
it their chief concern that America shall in the future con- 
trol the financing and distributing of its own products. 

In the upbuilding of the Japanese cotton industry the 
mills have been greatly hampered by lack of money and ex- 
perience, as well as by the lack of skilled operatives and 
the difficulty, under their system of transient girl operatives, 
of creating and maintaining a trained force. The first cost 
of the mills is so great that, with high interest charges and 
high taxes, which have been greatly increased since the 
Russian war, the manufacturers have resisted all attempts 
by the authorities to enact regulations that would interfere 
with night work. 
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COTTON CONSERVATION AS AN ASSET. 





BY HON. W. P. G. HARDING". 
The cotton industry is perhaps as seriously affected by 
the European war as any other, and this statement applies 
with equal force to all concerned with it,—the producers 
of raw cotton, the manufacturers and the distributors of 
eotton goods. The opportunity for expansion of our tex- 
tile trade which is anticipated as an aftermath of the war, 
while undoubtedly a potentiality, does not as yet appear 
to exist to any appreciable degree. The titanic struggle 
between the great powers of Europe has disarranged} 
credits, and has disturbed the exchange of commodities 
throughout the world; and while cotton is classed as a 
staple crop, and goods manufactured from it are necessi- 
ties, they are not as supremely and immediately necessary 
as foodstuffs. the effect of a 
great war is to advance the price of grain and to depress 
Yet the economic law of supply and de- 


Because of this fact first 


that of cotton. 
mand, while apparently suspended at times, is never abro- 
gated and always in the end reasserts itself. When a 
dam or other obstruction the 
flow below it is reduced until the water impounded flows 
over the top, when the normal volume is restored; and 
if the obstruction be removed the flow becomes abnormally 
large. At the present juncture, the war is operating as 
an obstruction to the normal current of the cotton trade. 
Sooner or later, however, even should the war continue, 
the level of the obstruction will be reached and the flow of 
business, except in some of the countries actually engaged 
A restoration of peace 


is thrown across a stream 


in war, will again become normal. 
would release a large volume of business, so we are justi- 
fied in taking a more cheerful view of conditions. 

Cotton goods are the cheapest of all textiles and should 
replace during hard times finer and more expensive fabrics. 
Cotton ean be used in considerable quantities as a substi- 
tute for jute and other materials in the manufacture of 
burlaps and sacks; mills in England are reported as run- 
ning double time on khaki for army uniforms and there 
is no reason to doubt that the trade will ultimately absorb 
the world’s production. Cotton manufacturers must solve 
the problems which have grown out of the closing of the 
eotton exchanges of this country, whereby they have been 
deprived of a standardized price and of their power to 
hedge on contracts, and must overcome the further dif- 
fieulty, oceasioned by loss of confidence and curtailment 
of credits, of financing purchases. Compared with the 
prices that have obtained for the past three or four sea- 
sons, present quotations seem very low, but it is doubtful 
if large stoeks of cotton could be secured at prevailing 
prices, as an active buying movement would undoubtedly 
enhance values. It is argued that the southern states have 
produced a cotton crop, which added to that grown in other 
countries, is under present conditions about 5,000,000 bales 
greater than is required for the world’s needs; and the 
fear that this is true is causing much apprehension. 

There is in every normal year a certain proportion of 
the erop which comes in early and which seeks the market- 
at any level that it ean find, which is commonly called 


“distressed cotton.” This is the cotton that is now being 


*Extracts from an address delivered before The National Asso- 
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sold 71% to 8 cents, and it would ig well for manufacturers 
to bear in mind that at these figures much cotton will be 
withheld from the market for months to come. For many 
years the South has been gaining in wealth and its farmers 
growing more independent. It is true that there is a great 
amount of indebtedness which can be liquidated only by 
the sale of cotton, but in view of the increased cost of 
production in recent years, sales at present prices would 
be in many cases inadequate for the discharge of these 
obligations, so that even if the producer, being unable to 
sell his cotton for enough to pay his indebtedness, should 
turn it over to his creditor, many of these creditors would 
be in a position to hold, and much of the cotton will be 
withheld from the actual market. 

The financing of the present crop began with its plant- 
ing last Mareh and April. The last four crops, including 
seed, have brought the people of the southern states a 
gross average of nearly one thousand million dollars per 
year, of which amount about one-half has come from do- 
mestie and Canadian mills, and the remaining represents 
the value of exports to foreign countries. By the sale of 
this crop the South has been enabled not only to discharge 
its obligations promptly every fall, but has added half a 
billion dollars each year to the national trade balance. 
Cotton production is stimulated by high prices, and con- 
versely it is curtailed when prices fall below the cost of 
production. Never have the evils of over-production been 
so universally appreciated in the South as now, nor ever 
before has there been such grim determination to hold 
eotton and to radically curtail acreage. Public sentiment 
in many southern states has been so aroused that there is 
now a general clamor for legislation by the states to reg- 
ulate the production of cotton, and some farmers have 
gone so far as to.demand that the planting of any cotton 
whatever in 1915 be prohibited. Of course, extreme action 
of this kind is not anticipated, but it is undoubtedly true 
that should prices considerably below the average cost 
of production prevail for the next six months, cotton will 
be parted with only as necessity arises, and most serious 
curtailment in acreage for the next crop will be the inev- 
itable sequence. Many of those who might be financially 
able to put their lands in cotton would be attracted by the 
high prices for grain and would plant food crops, while 
others less independent might be willing to continue in 
cotton, but would find themselves unable to secure the 
necessary advances. 

No man well informed on southern conditions will deny 
that further diversification in southern farming is desira- 
ble, and that more attention should be paid to cattle raising 
and to the production-of foodstuffs. But it would be 
most unfortunate if, by any chance, the production of 
cotton next year should be so small as to make the trade 
dependent on the present crop for the greater portion of 
two years’ supply. Cotton goods can compete with more 
expensive fabries only up to a certain price level, and if 
a year hence the prevailing prices for raw cotton should 
be as abnormally high as they are now abnormally low, 
the manufacturers of cotton goods would have their pres- 
ent problems aggravated, and would be fatally handicapped 
in a movement for trade expansion at the very time when 
it is probable that conditions would be ripe for efforts in 
that direetion. I shall not undertake in the presence of 
the foremost experts to hazard any guesses as to the prob- 
able consumption of cotton within the next few months, 
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but I will be bold enough to predict that as the season 
progresses there will be a steadily increasing demand for 
raw cotton by the mills, with a marked increase in the 
demand for export. 

Foreign exchange conditions have within the last few 
days been vastly improved by the formation of the gold 
fund as approved by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Federal Reserve Board, and as our exports of grain 
and cotton inerease in volume, as they must do in the 
very near future, normal quotations for sterling bills will 
again prevail. I am violating no confidence when I state 
that rapid progress is now being made in the organization 
of the Federal Reserve Banks, and it is my personal opin- 
ion that the system will become effective during the coming 
month. The Secretary of the Treasury has acted with 
wonderful celerity throughout the crisis, and by his prompt- 
ness in authorizing and issuing emergency currency under 
the provisions of the Aldrich-Vreeland Act as amended, 
has, in the face of moratoria in nearly all other civilized 
countries, kept the United States not only upon a eash 
basis, but upon a gold basis, and he asks only the intel- 
ligent and unselfish cooperation of the business community, 
which he confidently expects, to aid him in the speedy 
restoration of normal financial and commercial conditions 
throughout this country. The tremendous waste incident 
to war, will, of course, be felt all over the world, and losses 
will inevitably ensue, but there is no reason, as far as this 
country is concerned, why those losses should not be so 
uniformly distributed that they will not fall with erushing 
force upon any section, or upon any industry; and I firmly 
believe that Ameriean pluck and American energy are 
voing to reassert themselves, and that American farmers, 
merchants, bankers and manufacturers will cooperate with 
their government, and with each other, in solving present 
problems, and that they will put themselves in a position 
to grasp the opportunities that the future is bound to offer. 





The Federal Horticultural Board at Washington has is- 
sued a notice to all cotton mills, and especially those in the 
South, to destroy, by burning, all seed that may be found in 
bales of imported Egyptian cotton. These seeds are likely 
to contain the larvae of the pink boll worm, which is very 
destructive to American cotton. The number of seeds of 
Egyptian cotton found in a bale of Egyptian lint is prob- 
ably small, and the presence of any seed in such bales is 
due to faulty ginning. Ginning and storing, however, does 
not kill the larvae of the pink boll worm, which has been 
known to withstand storage in cottonseed for more than 
seven months. 

So dangerous to the cotton crop of the United States is 
the pink boll worm regarded that on May 28, 1913, a 
quarantine was promulgated, designed to prevent the intro- 
duction into the United States of this worm by forbidding 
the importation of cottonseed from all foreign countries 
excepting two regions in Mexico. Since that date several 
shipments of cottonseed infested by this worm have been 
intereepted and destroyed. 

The Horticultural Board has begun an investigation to 
determine the amount of infestation by the pink boll worm 
in the seed thus introduced. An agent will visit the north- 
ern and southern mills for this purpose. The elimination of 
the danger by improved methods of ginning, or possibly by 
further quarantine regulations will have early considera- 
tion. 
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The Situation in Latin America 





BY HON. JOHN BARRETTt. 





There are two reasons why, in spite of the overwhelm- 
ing pressure of work in Washington and the demands of 
other engagements upon me, I have come down into the 
heart of the South to make this address. The first is that 
I am a profound believer in the future of this section and 
in the possibilities of its exchange of commerce with the 
twenty Latin American countries reaching from Cuba and 
Mexico south to Argentina and Chile. The second is that 
although I was born and raised in New England, I devel- 
oped in my youth a love for the South through having not 
only visited all parts of it as a young man but also 
took a course of study at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tennesse, where I came in close contact with young men 
from every southern state. 

In my early diplomatic experi- 
ence, when I was a United States 
Minister in Asia; in later times. dur- 
ing my experience as United States 
Minister in South America, and in 
recent years as the executive officer 
of the Pan American Union, I have 
always tried to keep the southern 
states of the United States thor- 
oughly posted as to every commer- 
cial possibility in the sections where 
I was representing the country. If 
many of the commercial organiza- 
tions from Virginia to Texas will 
consult their files they will find num- 
erous communications from me go- 
ing back for nearly twenty years! 

While, if I had time, it would 
please me to diseuss the commercial 
opportunities of the South in all 
parts of the world, I shall confine 
my remarks on this oceasion to our 
sister American republics. This is 
a field of such extraordinary impor- 
tance at the present moment that 
it is worthy of our closest study 
and investigation. For long vears 
the Pan American Union, the in- 
ternational organization of all the American republics main- 
tained in Washington for the development of commerce, 
friendship and peace among the American nations, has 
been striving to educate the American people to the progress 
and possibilities of Central and South America. It has 
labored incessantly in this propaganda, but it has remained 
for a eruel war in Europe to suddenly turn the spot-light 
with special brilliance upon the countries and the markets 
lying to the south of us. 








*Extracts from an address before the Georgia Manufacturers’ 
Association. 
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At the outset, I want to strike a strong note of warning 
and caution. While there is undoubtedly a mighty poten- 
tial opportunity for United States commerce in Latin Amer- 
iea under normal conditions and when money is plenty, 
there is at present unavoidable financial stringency and 
disruption of trade machinery in nearly all of the southern 
republies, caused by the war, which must be borne in mind 
by all firms and persons entering the field. Although 


Latin America’s trade amounts annually to many billions 


of dollars this stringency has developed a critical condition 
which prevents it from now purchasing as heavily from 
the United States as it otherwise would. What the com- 
merece of Latin America really needs at this moment is not 

so much our manufactured prod- 


a, a_ 8s 200 our ships, although these 


are required to a considerable de- 
gree, but rather active financial help 
in the form of necessary money 
advanees, reasonable credits, and a 
market for their raw products which 
usually go to Europe. 

I would further caution you no’ 
to be misled by the glowing and 
colored accounts of the wonderful 
opportunities in Latin America 
which do not also emphasize the 
present economic conditions. There 
is a great opportunity in Latin 
America for the manufacturers 
and exporters of the United States, 
but at the present moment it may 
be more an opportunity to study, 
investigate and master the condi- 
tions of the field rather than to con- 
duct large sales. It is an opportun- 
ity to prepare for normal condi- 
tions and to get a trade jn which 
Europe has heretefore had so large 
a share. 

Having now impressed firmly on 
you this warning and caution, I will 
give you some interesting facts that 
prove the actual value of the Latin American commercial 
opportunity. These twenty countries which, with the United 
States, form the constituency of the Pan American Union, 
cover a combined area of 9,000,000 square miles, which is 
three times the connected area of the United States. Think 
what this means for material, economic, industrial and 
agricultural development. The greater part of that area is 
in about that condition of material exploitation which char- 
acterized the southern and western sections of the United 
States thirty years ago. 

Bearing in mind that population is an important ele- 
ment, we note that these twenty countries have a combined 
population of 75,000,000, with a high purchasing capacity 
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when economie conditions permit. This population, more- 
over, is increasing more rapidly by reproduction than is 
the population of the United States. 

Commerce is often described as the life-blood of a 
nation. If this is true these twenty countries, despite the 
alleged revolutions and instabilities of a few of them, are 
certainly lusty and full-blooded. Last year they bought 
imports and sold exports to the foreign world valued at 
the vast total of $3,000,000,000 and this in turn, represents 
an increase of nearly $1,000,000,000 during the last decade! 
No matter, therefore, what criticisms may be made of this 
field these simple facts tell the story of its inherent worth. 
When we analyze these figures we find that approximately 
$2,000,000,000 of Latin American exports and imports 
were comprehended in the trade with Europe and largely 
with countries which are now at war. Naturally, then. 
they must buy in greater quantities from the United States 
and sell to it in larger amounts, provided, of course, they 
have the money with which to conduct the transactions. If 
the manufacturers and exporters of this country, will, there- 
fore, in this crisis extend to the Latin American purchasers 
reasonable credits and give them the most favorable terms 
possible, they will be inclined to buy here what they were 
ordinarily buying in Europe and then, when the war in 
Europe is over, continue their business with the United 
States. They, however, have a great accumulation of raw 
produets which they must sell in order that they may have 
money with which to buy. As heretofore a large pro- 
portion of these raw products have gone to Europe, the 
importers of the United States should endeavor to provide 
a market here for them and, therefore, help the business 
men of Latin America to establish a credit here. 

A most practical evidence of the value of this field to 
the United States is the fact that this country has built up 
its Latin American trade in the last ten years nearly 109 
per cent, or, from*$450,000,000 to nearly $850,000,000. 
These figures comprehend both exports and imports. 

A most important step has just been taken which will 
be of great advantage to all American manufacturers, 
exporters and importers wishing to do business with Latin 
America. This is the establishment in Rio de Janeiro, and 
in Beunos Aires and in other cities, of branches of the 
National City Bank of New York City. These branches 
cannot fail to be a great help in conducting commercial 
transactions. Every effort, moreover, is now being made 
to improve the steamship facilities between the principal 
ports of the Gulf and Atlantic coast of the United States 
and those of Latin America. Bills which are now before 
Congress, if passed, will facilitate the establishment of 
lines from those particular ports of the Gulf and south- 
eastern United States with which your trade is closely 
associated. 

The most practical step that can possibly be taken by 
any commercial organization, groups of business firms, or 
individual firms, is to send competent men throughout Latin 
America to study the markets with reference to your eapac- 
ity to supply and the actual conditions of demand. All 
the correspondence that you may carry on with agents and 
bureaus of information will not begin to give you the valu- 
able data which you can obtain from competent represent- 
atives who are actually in the field. It would be far better 
to spend several thousand dolllars in getting this accurate 
view point and learning even that the field contained little 
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to tempt you, rather than to spend five times as much 
through seeond-hand sources and ascertain the truth finally 
through bitter experience. 

It is of importance, moreover, to keep in close touch 
with such official organizations as the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and the Pan American Union, at 
Washington, and such unofficial organizations as the South- 
ern Commercial Congress and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, in Washington, and the National Foreign 
Trade Council in New York City. All of these are only 
too glad to supply any information that may be in their 
power. The steps already taken and the agencies estab- 
lished, for instance, in Atlanta by the Department of 
Commerce, and by some of the southern railways in Chat- 
tanooga, cannot fail to be productive of splendid results. 

The manufacturer who wants to do business in Latin 
America should always bear in mind its eredit system. 
this is, however, much exaggerated and is not by any 
means as dangerous as often portrayed. The majority of 
Latin American buyers are just as sure pay as the corres- 
ponding class of men in the United States, even though 
they may require a little more time. Another point to 
be borne in mind is the necessity of supplying what the 
Latin Americans want instead of trying to make them 
accept only what the United States manufacturers choose 
to produce. If catalogs of cireulars are used the greatest 
caution must be exercised to have them printed in correct 
Spanish, for when done poorly they become the butt of 
jokes rather than useful data for the promotion of trade. 

There is a great deal of discussion about the improve- 
ment of shipping conditions between the United States and 
the principal ports of Latin America, but the difficulties 
of the situation are exaggerated. At the present moment 
there are many vessels offering to take the exports of the 
United States to Latin America and to bring back what 
they have to sell. There has been extraordinary improve- 
ment recently in the the shipping communication between 
the United States and all the ports of the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Caribbean Sea. There has also been much im- 
provement in the lines between such ports as New York, 
and those of Rio de Janeiro and Beunos Aires. Perhaps 
the greatest opportunity for improvement is through the 
Panama Canal and on the west coast of South America. 

I will now point out to you three important sub-divis- 
ions of the Latin American trade opportunity which should 
be borne in mind in all your efforts to enter that field. 

The first division includes the Latin American countries 
bordering upon the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, 
of which there are eleven. These ports are all very ac- 
eessible to the Gulf and south-eastern Atlantic ports of 
the United States. In the general study of Latin America 
too much prominence is given purely to the South Amer- 
iean section proper and not sufficient consideration of this 
Gulf and Caribbean field. The importance of the latter is 
shown by the fact that the foreign trade of the coast line 
of the Gulf and Caribbean last year amounted to nearly 
$700,000,000, and this is sure to grow in the near future to 
a $1,000,000,000, in which the southern states ought to 
have the largest share. In looking at the Panama Canal 
we must consider the countries on the way to the Canal 
as well as those beyond it. The Canal is in a sense a great 
water bridge between the Atlantic and the Pacific, and 
the bridge builds up the countries approaching the bridge 
as well as the countries beyond. 
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Having noted the field on the way to the Canal and 
close to us, let us now look at the field beyond the Canal 
-which is making good progress although handicapped at 
the present time by the conditions which have heretofore 
obtained from its isolation. Twelve Latin American coun- 
tries have a coast line which reaches for 8,000 miles from 
the Mexican-California line southeast to the Straits of 
Magellan. This coast line without the use of the Canal last 
year conducted a foreign trade in excess of $600,000,000. 
Now that the Canal is in operation this trade should soon 
pass the $1,000,000,000 mark, and, in this, the southern 
states should have a large share provided they will go after 
it with the same energy they go after trade within the 
borders of the United States. The west coast has been 
somewhat backward in its development heretofore, but it 
has the same capacity for progress that characte¥ized the 
Pacifie Coast of the United States following the construe- 
tion of the trans-continental railroads and the coming in 
of population and eapital. 

The third sub-division of Latin America is that of the 
great countries bordering on the south-eastern Atlantic, 
such as Brazil and Argentina. These two, together with 
Uruguay and Paraguay, conduct an annual commerce in 
excess of $1,600,000,000, and they have shown a progress 
which has astonished the world. Into Brazil could be put 
the entire connected area of the United States with room 
left over for Georgia and Tennessee. Out of the Amazon 
river flows five times the volume of the Mississippi, and its 
valley contains 20,000 miles of navigable streams. Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil’s capital, has a population in excess of 
1,000,000, and the whole country has passed the 20,000,000 
mark. 

Argentina today is receiving as much attention as any 
South American country and that attention is well deserved, 
for last year it conducted the largest foreign trade per 
capita of any important country on the face of the earth, 
and with 10,000,000 people bought and sold more in com- 
meree with the foreign world than did Japan with 50,000,- 
000 or China with 300,000,000 people. Beunos Aires, its 
capital city, has a population of 1,700,000 and now ranks 
as the third city of the western hemisphere, coming. after 
Chieago and New York, as the second Latin city in the 
world, ranking after Paris; and as the first city south of 
the Equator. 

Practically all of Argentina and Chile, all of Uruguay, 
and portions of southern Brazil and Paraguay, are in the 
south temperate zone, with the same variety of climate 
which characterizes the United States. 

If what I have said here tonight excites the interest of 
any who want to know more I hope they will get into com- 
munication with the Pan Ameriean Union, or with the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Southern Commercial Congress, 
and the United States Chamber of Commered, all in 
Washington. 


A large part of your insurance survey and rate is 
always based on deficiencies in the physical construction of 
your property. Study this (such as unprotected vertical 
and horizontal openings, too large areas undivided by fire 
walls, concealed spaces, ete.), and ascertain how they may 
be reasonably remedied, and how such improvements will 
reduce your insurance rate. 
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GEORGIA MANUFACTURERS ORGANIZE. 


The manufacturers of Georgia held a two-day conven- 
tion at Macon on September 24 and 25. At the close of 
the second day’s work a temporary organization was per- 
fected with the following officers: Ab Dean, of Rome, presi- 


dent; W. 


Toole, Macon, secretary, and R. J. Taylor, Macon, treas- 


P. Stevens, of Macon, vice-president; G. G. 


urer. 

A permanent organization committee of prominent manu- 
facturers of Georgia was named. This committee will meet 
in Atlanta within a few weeks and perfect plans, constitu- 
tion, by-laws, ete., and then call another meeting of the 
manufacturers of the state. The organization committee 
named was as follows: Fred B. Gordon, Columbus; Osear 
Flsas, Atlanta: H. B. Meikleham, Lindale; T. I. Raworth, 
Augusta; Thos. K. Glenn, Atlanta; William Kohoe, Savani- 
nas; Geo. Lombard, Augusta; Thos. MeMillan, Savannah; 
O: P. Willingham, Jr., Maeon; H. H. Tift, Sr., Tifton; 
Julius Gresham, Griffin; S. L. Dickey, Atlanta, and a rep- 
resentative from each of the following concerns to be named 
later: Towers & Sullivan Company, Rome; Columbus Buggy 
Company, Columbus, and R. D. Cole Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Newnan. 

The organization committee will go actively to work 
to enlist the co-operation of every manufacturer in Geor- 
gia and when the next meeting is called the attendance is 
expected to be very large. 

The Macon meeting was enthusiastic from the first ses- 
sion. Every number on the splendid program was one of 
interest. The principal addresses were made by Hon. 
John Barrett, director general of the Pan-American Union, 
Washington, D. C., C. L. Chandler, South American Agent 
of the Southern Railway; W. A. Graham Clark, United 
States Department of Commeree, with offices in Atlanta; 
S. L. Diekey, southern sales manager of the Dodge Manu- 
facturing Company, and a number of others. 

A resolution was adopted authorizing C. L. Chandler, 
of Chattanooga, and Judge Miller, of Macon, to draft a 
resolution to be sent by a committee of Georgia manufac- 
turers to congress calling upon that body to open negotia- 
tions for the unification of tariff laws in the twenty Latin- 
American countries to the south of us. The negotiations 
will probably be opened at the Pan-American conference. 
Senator Hoke Smith, Senator-Eleet Hardwick and Secre- 
tary of State Bryan will be called upon to assist in the 
matter. 





Senator Dunean U. Fletcher, President of The Southern 
Commercial Congress, recently announced the postpone- 
ment of the sixth convention of the Congress from No- 
vember 10-14 to April 26-30. The Congress is to be held 
in Muskogee, Oklahoma. Elaborate preparations had al- 
ready been made for the fall convention and many of 
the most notable men not only of the United States, but 
from foreign countries, were to participate on the program. 
In view, however, of the European war the Executive Offi- 
cers of the Congress and the Committee of One Hundred 
of Muskogee have decided to make the change. Senator 
Fletcher expressed the belief that the change, which would 
give additional months for preparation, would make the 
convention in the spring unprecedented in point of im- 
portanee and attendance. 
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Establishing Trade With Latin America 


BY C. L. CHANDLER*. 


Southern manufacturers and merchants should lose no 
time in taking advantage of the opportunity which the war 
in Exrope has given them for extending their trade with 
South American markets, particularly with Argentina and 
Cruguay, and ports in the Caribbean Sea. 

These countries, which have been buying largely from 
Great Britain, Germany and France, must find a new source 
of supply and there is no reason why southern manufactur- 
ers shovld not obtain a large share of this trade, partic- 
ularly of machinery and metal articles of al! kinds, as 
well as cotton goods. The recent establishment of an 
American bank at Beunos Aires and Rio Janeiro wi!'l prove 
cf great advantage. 

As illustrating the. extent of the markets that are 
awaiting enterprising American exporters in Argentina 
and Uruguay, the following facts in regard to the trade 
possibilities of these countsies will be of interest: 

ARGENTINA 

Argentina is the third largest American republic, having 
an area of 1,139,979 square miles or equal to over 14 the 
total area of the United States of America. Its popula- 
tion is entirely composed of white people and in 1912 was 
officially estimated to be 7,704,936. As this is essentially 
an agricultural and pastoral country, with density ef pop- 
ulation of but 6.2 per square mile, it will be readily deduced 
that the majority of the people are engaged in these 
pursuits. 

As Argentina takes 40 per cent. or nearly half of our 
exports to the South American Continent, she is by far our 
most important South American market, both present and 
prospective. Our exports to Argentina are five times what 
they were in 1902, and her total foreign trade today is 
145 per cent. greater than in 1903. The Argentine railway 
mileage has doubled since 1902, while the exports of her 
agricultural and pastoral products have tripled. 

The total foreign commerce of Argentina, in 1912, 
amounted to $839,387,383, of which $373,307,865 were 
imports and $465,979,518 exports. This is a per capita 
trade of $118, greater than any other country in the world, 
and furthermore, this is constantly expanding. In 1913, 
the total foreign commerce amounted to $904,857,089. 
While Argentina is the ninth largest customer of the United 
States (she is the sixth largest customer of Great Britain), 
there is no reason why this figure cannot be bettered. Great 
Britain and Germany lead in the imports of this republic, 
with a percentage of 30.8 and 16.6 respectively, the United 
States being third with 15.4 per ecent., or just one-half 
that of Great Britain. 

American goods are well received in this market, but 
the American manufacturer has not made a determined 
effort to take the business away from his English and 
German competitor, as by far the bulk of our exports have 
been in such competitive articles as agricultural implements, 
machinery, lumber, ete. Almost every product manufact- 
ured on the lines of the Southern Railway, Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad, Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Rail- 
way, and the Alabama Great Southern Railroad, ean find 


South American Agent, Southern Railway, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


a ready market in this country if our manufacturers go 
after the business in the proper way. They must be will- 
ing to meet and conform with the needs of the market, 
and create a demand for their respective products in the 
same manner pursued in the home field. Firms cannot 
expect the business to come to them without a thorough 
and systematic exploitation of this field. Patience, intel- 
ligenee and persistency should be the watchwords. 

As there are practically no factories in Argentina, 
clothing of all sorts, as well as shoes, ete., are greatly in 
demand. The imports under the heading of manufacturers 
of textiles amounted to $75,587,211 in 1912. Of this trade 
the United Kingdom monopolizes about half, the remaining 
half being competed for by Italy, Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, the United States, Spain, and other countries. Though 
subject to occasional setbacks, the purchases of foreign- 
made cottons show a strong upward tendency, and the 
prospects are that most of the eotton-goods requirements 
of Argentina will always be supplied by more favored 
lands. As previously stated, the resources of this country 
are entirely agricultural and pastoral; cotton cannot be 
raised as cheaply as in the United States; coal and ma- 
chinery, as well as mill supplies in general, have to be 
imported; and there is no supply of cheap industrial labor 
on which to draw. The cost of living is so high that the 
few existing mills are hampered by the increasing demand 
for higher wages. 

The principal reason for the comparatively small sales 
of American cotton goods in Argentina, which include 
searcely anything beyond cotton bags, yarn and duck, seems 
to be that the import trade is controlled by a few big for- 
eign houses, who have long-established connections with 
European firms, and who in many cases are practically 
exporters’ agents and therefore not interested in American 
cottons except when they eanndt obtain goods of the same 
quality as cheaply elsewhere. That this difficulty can be 
overcome is shown by the fact that Germany, Italy, and 
Spain succeeded in breaking into a market strongly held; 
and they did it in a large measure by establishing their 
own firms and founding their own banks in Argentina and 
by encouraging competing steamship lines under their own 
flags. The fact that there are such good connections today 
between Europe and the River Plate is due to the inau- 
guration of fast Italian and German lines, which forced 
the English to follow in their footsteps. 

While some of the importers are “tied” houses and 
eannot handle competing goods, there are some who are 
free to buy where they choose, and these state that few 
American cotton-goods exporters have made any serious 
effort to get in touch with them. They also give the cus- 
tomary stock objections heard in most places, that the 
American manufacturers and exporters will not make or 
put up and ship the goods as wanted by the importer; 
that they look down on small initial orders of a few cases 
of various kinds; that they leave the importer in the lureh 
as soon as the home market picks up, ete. They say that 
in any case they can get only a portion of what they re- 
quire from the United States, as some of their principal 
requirements, such as T cloth made with colored head ends, 
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medium-heavy starched white shirting and prints and split 
prints, ean not be obtained from the United States. On 
some lines the American goods ean not compete in price, 
jin others they can, but they need first to be brought to 
the attention of the importer by traveling men with sam- 
ples and quotations. 

The Argentine tariff on cotton goods is a moderate one. 
With the large houses that do most of the importing, time 
is not much of a consideration, and many prefer to get a 
eash discount. Though it takes a little longer to get goods 
from the United States, the freight rate is much lower than 
from any part of Europe. There are fair chances of 
suecessful American competition if trade is sought in the 
right way, and the very fact that American cottons are 
usually regarded as “too strongly made to be cheap” will 
be in their favor if competitive prices are offered. The 
market is one well worth working for, as the demand for 
cotton goods is not only large and increasing but will be 
permanent, and there is small chance for any strong com- 
petition in the future from native mills. 

Beunos Ayres, which is the eighth largest port in the 
entire world in total commerce, has direct shipping com- 
munieations with Mobile, via the Munson Line boats, and 
although there are at present only from one to two sail- 
ings a month, more boats will be added to this service as 
soon as shippers realize the money they can make in the 
River Plate countries. Sailings take about 30 days, which, 
together with the time saved by rail to Mobile, is from 
three to five days quicker than from New York. Freight 
rates to Mobile are, in almost every instance, cheaper than 
those from same points to New York, which is an addi- 
tional incentive why exporters should use this route to 
Beunos Ayres. 

Firms now exporting or about to export to Argentina 
should understand that satisfactory results cannot be ob- 
tained by the mere sending of catalogs and advertising 
matter, although some business may result from this method. 
In order to reach the trade and meet the requirements of 
the market, proper representation is absolutely essential, 
either by having personal Spanish-speaking representa- 
tives in Beunos Ayres or desirable agencies located therein, 
either with an American or an Argentine firm. They 
should never be represented by Englishmen, Germans, or 
other aliens if it ean possibly be avoided, as such houses 
in most eases are carrying a competing line of goods from 
their own country, and although they may accept an Amer- 
ican ageney, it is often for the purpose of stifling the 
American goods. Full information regarding the credit 
ratings in Argentina can be secured from Dun’s Agency. 
If the prospective entrant into the Argentine field manu- 
factures a line that can be sold by the department stores, 
he should get into direet touch with them, as in this man- 
ner he ean get by far the best results. Much valuable 
time and money is wasted by sending printed matter to the 
South American countries which finds restful repose in 
the waste basket without ever having been carefully read 
or disseminated. Catalogues and price lists, as well as 
advertising matter sent to representatives in Beunos Ayres 
for distribution should be in Spanish, with the weights 
and measures in the metrie system and the prices in Argen- 
tine currency. All correspondence should also be in Span- 
ish. Full postage should always be paid on all mail matter 
sent to this country. 
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Remember that Argentina is by far our largest and 
most permanently extensive South American market. There 
is a market there for practically everything made in the 
United States. 

Remember the alternating seasons, that it is summer 
in Argentina when winter here, ete., as this is very impor- 
tant for trade in all kinds of clothing and wearing apyarel. 

URUGUAY 

The Republic of Uruguay has an area of nearly 73,000 
square miles, being larger than the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Switzerland and Greece combined. There are 681 miles 
of its border line on navigable water. It has a temperate 
climate with a mean summer temperature of 73 degrees 
and a mean winter temperature of 50 degrees. Almost 
every part of its area is valuable for agriculture or stock 
raising. A country with these natural advantages and 
whose foreign trade has risen to $115,808,000 in 1°13, 
is worthy of attention as one of the markets of the world. 

During the year 1912, the Uruguayan imports amounted 
to $51,355,200 and exports to $53,040,000, making a total 
of $104,393,200. As the population of Uruguay is esti- 
mated at 1,279,000 people, 98 per cent. of whom are white, 
this gives a per eapita foreign trade of $80, a figure 
equalled by very few of the commercial nations of the 
world. While China, with a population of over 400,000,000 
has been receiving a great deal of attention by American 
capitalists, Uruguay has been almost entirely overlooked, 
yet the foreign trade of the United States with this re- 
publie is fully one-third as great as with China, and the 
average purchasing power of the Uruguayan, as far as we 
hre concerned, is 600 times as great as that of the China- 
man. Great Britain and Germany, both of whom have 
studied thoroughly and exploited to a large extent the 
Uruguayan markets, lead in the exports to Uruguay, with 
the United States a poor third, having exported less than 
one-half as much as Great Britain. 

This proves conclusively that it is only by making an 
exhaustive study of the customs of the people, proper rep- 
resentation, and willingness to meet and conform with the 
needs of the market, that we can hope to eventually usurp 
the position now held by Great Britain. American goods 
are needed in that field but the manufacturer must realize 
that as much care must be used in the exploitation of 
foreign fields as is exercised at home. United States exports 
to Uruguay have increased from $3,134,694 in the calendar 
year 1908, to $7,617,110 in the ealendar year 1913. This 
is a greater proportional increase than to any other country 
in the world. 

There are direct shipping facilities from Mobile to 
Montevideo, the eapital and chief distributing center of 
Uruguay, via the Munson Line boats. Freight rates to 
Mobile can compete satisfactorily with those of foreign 
lines to New York, which is an additional incentive why 
exporters should use this route to Montevideo. Montevideo 
has nearly 400,000 inhabitants and is a thoroughly modern 
city in every respect. It has all the needs of a city of its 
size in the United States and must import most of them 
from abroad. 

Uruguay has for many years maintained her credit upon 
a high plane and her proven integrity and punctuality in 
meeting her obligations are well known throughout the 
financial centers of the world. She has maintained a gold 
standard of currency for many years. Apn illustration of 
this stability and her diversity of trade may be gathered 
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from the fact that although during the past year many 
countries suffered and are still suffering from a heavy 
financial depression, Uruguay has prospered, and is steadily 
forging ahead. Many business men in the United States 
are still laboring under the delusion that revolutionary 
ideas are prevalent in Uruguay, and this hallucination 
should be quickly dispelled. The Uruguayan government 
employs ten American experts who are teaching the people 
to develop their natural resources. 

Once again let me state that satisfactory results cannot 
be obtained by the mere sending of catalogues and adver- 
tising matter, although some business may result from this 
method. In order to reach the trade and meet the require- 
ments of the market, proper representation is absolutely 
essential, either by having personal Spanish-speaking rep- 
resentatives in Montevideo, the distributing center for the 
entire Republic, or desirable agencies therein, either with 
an American or an Uruguayan firm. 

A permanent exposition jwill be established in the 
Museum of Manufactures of the Uruguayan National School 
of Commerce, according to an announcement furnished by 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs (a translated copy of which 
may be had from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
meree, Washington, D. C.). The Ministry requests that 
the contents of this announ¢ement be made known in the 
United States in order that manufacturers may have an 
opportunity to contribute to the exposition. The exposi- 
tion will be free to exhibitors and will be an important 
factor in developing direct business by informing local 
merchants of the origin of the different articles, with data 
that will facilitate their purchase. It is hoped that many 
American manufacturers will take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to display samples. Correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the Ministerior de Instruction Publica, Monte- 
video, and the sample marked “Para el Museo Merciologico 
de la Eseuela Nacional de Comercio.” 

Opportunity for increasing trade with many important 
ports on the Caribbean Sea has been given to southern 
manufacturers and merehants by the recent establishment 
of the Seeburg Line of service between Mobile and Vene- 
zuela and Colombian ports. Three new steamers, making 
fortnightly sailings from Mobile, have been placed in 
this service. 

The trade of the United States with Colombia and Ven- 
ezuela is inereasing rapidly and many of the exports to 
these countries are manufactured in the South. The United 
States Viee Consul at Maracaibo, Venezuela, reports that 
the merchants of that city are making efforts to prepare 
themselves for inereased business relations with the south- 
ern states of the United States resulting from the new 
service from Mobile and this same renewal of interest is 
doubtless taking place at other places where the Seeburg 
Line will stop. 

The growing importance of Mobile as a port for trade 
with Centrai and South America is shown by the fact that 
there is now direct and regular communication from Mobile 
by various steamship lines to Argentina, Barbados, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, Colombia, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Dominiea, Guadaloupe, Guatemala, Jamaica, 
Martinique, Mexico (Progreso), Panama, Porto Rico, St. 
Christopher, St. Vincent, Trinidad, Uruguay, Venezuela. 
A direct service between Mobile and Porto Rico has just 
been inaugurated by the S. 8S. Massapeque of the New 
York and Porto Rico Steamship Company. 
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My office is prepared to furnish information of every 
character in regard to South American markets, having 
been established for the purpose of aiding southern mer- 
chants and manufacturers to establish trade relations with 
Latin American countries. Correspondence is invited and 
lists of firms in the more important South American cities 
who might take the agency for various American products 
will be furnished on application. Firms desiring to have 
letters and cireulars translated into Spanish will be given 
every possible assistance. Any information that ean be 
given or aid that ean be rendered will be entirely without 
cost to the merchant or manufacturer. 


DANIEL A. TOMPKINS. 

On Sunday, October 18th, Daniel A. Tompkins died 
at his summer home at Montreat, N. C. He was 62 years 
old, having been born October 12, 1852, nine miles north 
of Edgefield, S. C. He was the son of the late Dr. De 
Witt Clinton Tompkins of Edgefield County. His mother 
before her marriage was Miss Hannah Virginia Smyly. 
Mr. Tompkins was by birth a representative southern man, 
one of his early ancestors, Stephen Tompkins, having lo- 
eated in Virginia as far back as 1750.- 

Following his natural inclination toward mechanics, 
he beeame a student at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
at Troy, New York, where he was graduated as engineer 
in 1873. He felt, however, that his training was not yet 
complete and he served an apprenticeship at the machin- 
ist trade in the manufacturing establishment of John A. 
Griswold and Company at Troy. He then worked as drafts- 
man with A. L. Holley at New York. Later he was a 
journeyman machinist and draftsman at the Bethlehem 
Iron Works of Pennsylvania. In 1880 he became master 
mechanie of the Crystal Plate Glass Works in Missouri 
and doubled the capacity of that plant while he was there. 

Returning to the South in 1882 Mr. Tompkins saw the 
opportunity for industrial development and with energy, 
courage and intellectual foree he devoted himself to the 
task of securing new industries. With what result he gave 
himself to this effort, North Carolina and the South now 
know. He was practically the original founder of the 
engineering and contracting business which has made Char- 
lotte a center of engineering, machinery and factory con- 
struction. Urging that manufacturing be encouraged as 
a means of repairing the damage which he said the insti- 
tution of slavery wrought in the South by driving out the 
free white labor, he made a vast contribution to this effort 
by developing the cotton seed oil industry in the South. 
He built perhaps as many as 200 cotton seed oil mills and 
more than 100 cotton mills. These with a number of sul- 
phurie acid chambers and fertilizer works, electrie light 
plants, and improved ginneries are monuments to his 
engineering skill and many of them to his initiative and 
advice. He founded and developed a machine shop for the 
eonstruetion of cotton oil and cotton machinery, and for 
doing other machine work, and he built textile school 
buildings, and assisted in the organization of textile schools 
for North Carolina, South Carolina and Mississippi. 

In his capacity as one of the leaders of the economic 
life of the New South, Mr. Tompkins was connected with 
numerous industrial enterprises. He was president of the 
D. A. Tompkins Company, the Atherton Cotton Mills, 
the High Shoals Cotton Mills, and until a few years ago 
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was president of the Edgefield Manufacturing Company. 
He was for some time president of the Southern Manufact- 
urers’ Club, an organization which he largely promoted, 
and was a member of the Engineers’ Club of New York. 
He was one of the founders of the Charlotte Sanatorium. 
Mr. Tompkins was owner of the majority of the stock in 
The Observer Company, publishers of the Charlotte Ob- 
server, and was secretary of the corporation at the time 
of his death. 

In conection with the work which engaged his un- 
failing and keenest interest, Mr. Tompkins delivered ad- 
dresses and wrote several books of high merit. He was the 
author of a “History of Mecklenburg County,” “American 
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Commerce: Its Expansion,” “Cotton Mill Processes and 
Caleulations,” “Cotton Mill Commercial Features,” “Cotton 
and Cotton Oil,” “Cotton Values in Textile Fabrics,” and 
an authoritative brochure embodying the results of a de- 
tailed investigation into the invention of the cotton gin by 
Eli Whitney. 

About three years ago Mr. Tompkins suffered a stroke 
of something akin to paralysis. Since that time his health 
had been precarious and his death was not unexpected by 
those of his close friends who knew the circumstances. Of 
a generous disposition and overflowing with constructive 
ideas, his life has been a continuous performance of nota- 
ble achievements, many of which now stand as permanent 
monuments marking the milestones of a splendid career. 


A business man in the West Indies informs an Ameri- 
ean consular officer that he desires to communicate with 
American exporters of cotton and silk hosiery with a view 
to securing the ageney for a line of goods. In replying 
address the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and 
refer to file No. 13608. 
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FOREIGN TARIFF INFORMATION. 


One of the interesting talks made at the first of the 
organization meetings of the new Georgia Manufacturers’ 
Association, was by W. A. Graham Clark, the head of the 
Atlanta branch of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Of particular value at this time were his spe- 
cial references to the work of the tariff division of the 
Bureau about which he said in part: 

Many American manufacturers and exporters are ap- 
parently unaware of the facilities in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commeree, Department of Commerce, for 
answering inquiries concerning the customs duties and cus- 
toms regulations of foreign countries. Such inquiries are 
often addressed to American consular officers in foreign 
countries, as well as to commercial agencies, information 
bureaus, and foreign consulates in the United States. Re- 
plies to inquiries addressed to United States consular 
officers can be expected only after the lapse of consid- 
erable time. In many cases commercial agencies and in- 
formation bureaus obtain their tariff information either 
from this bureau’s publications or through special inquiries 
addressed to this Bureau, while certain foreign consular 
officers in the United States frequently refer tariff inqui- 
ries to this office. It is therefore evident that direct in- 
quiries concerning tariff information addressed to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestie Commerce should be pre- 
ferred by American exporters on account of promptness 
of service as well as accuracy of information. 

The tariff work of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is not rigidly restricted to customs duties and 
eustoms regulations. The Division of Foreign Tariffs of 
the Bureau gives attention also to closely allied subjects 
affecting our foreign commerce, such as the internal rev- 
enue laws of foreign countries, the regulations for com- 
mercial travelers soliciting business abroad, and the require- 
ments of foreign countries for consular invoices, merchan- 
dise-marks, standards of purity, and the like. The United 
States diplomatie and consular officers report on these sub- 
jects, and translators and other assistants in the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce examine carefully the 
official publications of the foreign governments in order 
that all information regarding foreign tariffs and these 
allied subjects may be kept up-to-date. 

The answering of specific inquiries concerning customs 
rates and regulations has come to be an important part of 
the tariff work of the Bureau. The information desired is 
so varied in character that special statements continually 
have to be compiled. To facilitate the compilation of such 
statements and to insure accuracy, inquiries should inva- 
riably be precise and detailed both as to the nature of the 
article and the particular countries in which the inquirer 
may be immediately interested. In foreign countries many 
articles are subject to customs duty merely on the basis of 
the component material, and the inquirer should always 
mention the component material as well as the nature and 
use of his products. When such detailed description is 
given, the Bureau is the more readily enabled to indicate the 
foreign rates of duty. 

The more substantial and better-known side of the tariff 
work of the Bureau is of course that of publication. In 
Daily Consular and Trade Reports, under the caption of 
“Foreign Tariffs,” prompt notice is given of all important 
changes and proposed changes in the tariff legislation of 
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foreign countries; and quarterly the matter thus published 
is assembled and reprinted in pamphlet form as “Foreign 
Tariff Notes.” The more comprehensive tariff publica- 
tions, such as editions in English of complete tariffs and 
compilations of the duties on particular classes of articles, 
make up the “Tariff Series,” of which there have been 
issued 28 principal numbers and the necessary supplements. 





MEASUREMENT OF TEXTILE FIBERS. 


Dr. N. A. Cobb of the Bureau of Plant Industry, De- 
partment of Agriculture, has forwarded to us the following 
description of an improvement on an important every-day 
all fiber experts and 


detail, which will prove of interest to 
He says: 


many members of the manufacturing industry. 

“This note is hardly the place for the demonstration of 
the following theorem. However, it is readily capable of 
demonstration, and the reader with a mathematical turn of 
mind will at once perceive the line of proof. 

“Theorem. If an infinite series consisting of straight 
parallel linear elements of every possible length each ele- 
ment arranged perpendicularly to and symetrically to a 
given straight line, be bisected along that line and the two 
half-series thus produced be placed with the former outer 
edges adjacent, then if the elements of one of the half- 
series be systematically rearranged, its longest element 
matched to the shortest of the other half-series and its 
next-longest to the next shortest of the other half series 
and so on, a new parallel-sided series will be produced 
each of whose elements has a length equal to the mean 
length of the elements of the original series. 

“If the theorem be changed so that the elements are 
stated to vary in length within prescribed limits, then for 
this modified theorem the line of demonstration as well as 
the final result is the same. 

“Tf the number of elements is limited, say, for example, 
to a few thousand, the result becomes approximate; and if 
the elements instead of having their middle points on the 
given straight line are arranged so that their middle points 
fall at random on either side of the given straight line a 
distance less than half the length of the shortest element, 
then the reconstructed series will have a width approxi- 
mately equal to the mean length of the original elements; 
for it will always be possible to pair the elements whose 
middle points fall to the right with those whose middle 
points fall to the left in such a way, the long with the 
short, as to secure the result stated in the theorem approxi- 
mately, the degree of approximation depending on the num- 
ber of the original elements and the uniformity of their 
increments in length when arranged in the order of their 
magnitude. 

“It has been ascertained by comparison with the re- 
sults of my accurate method of measuring the length of fine 
crooked fibers, a description of which has already been 
published, that if a series of fibers be arranged in a manner 
similar to that deseribed in the theorems, the mean length 
of the fibers can be measured approximately, if proper 
allowance be made for the “fly-back,” or apparent shorten- 
ing of the fibers, due to their elasticity. The method is 
more definite and more accurate than that in common use 
by cotton experts. 

“It is intended to publish details in connection with 
this approximate method in a separate publication.” 


Novempsr, 1914. 
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Fig. 1. Straight elements varying in length within pre- 
scribed limits, arranged symmetrically with reference to a 
given straight ime, a-b, in accordance with the theorem. 





Fig. 2. Series shown in Fig. 1 biseeted, and its left 


an 


half transposed and turned over. For the sake of sim- 
plicity, in Fig. 1 the elements are so assorted that in Fig. 
2 they match without rearrangement. The width of the 


second series (Fig. 2) equals the mean length of the origi- 


nal elements. 





Fig. 3. Application of the theorems to the measure- 


ment of textile fibers in mass, for instance a “pull” of cot- 
ton fibers. The pull consisting of about 2,000 fibers, is 
cut in two transversely near the middle with clean sharp 
shears. One half of the pull “a,” is placed between thin 
glass plates, 1 and 2 (lantern plate covers). The other half 
is placed between the glass plates 2 and 3. 1 and 2 are 
pressed firmly together with the left hand, as shown, while 
3 is held loosely with only its left hand edge in contact with 
2 and resting against the left thumb, its right hand edge 
being lifted so as to enable the operator to move the figers 
“b” back and forth over the fibers “a” by friction. Or the 
fibers “b” may be moved back and forth in any one of sev- 
eral different ways. Thus “b” may be moved back and 
forth by applying the left edge of 3 to the eut ends of the 
fibers. Care must be exercised not to disturb the parallel- 
ism of the fibers. 
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Fig. 4. The halves of the “pull” shown in Fig. 3 
matched ready for measurement. The halves are adjusted 


. against a strong transmitted light; “b” is so adjusted over 


“a” that the fiber masses present the same shade from end 
to end. When so adjusted the three glass plates are held 
in the left hand while the measuring scale is applied with the 
right hand. This simple optical method is found to approxi- 
mate the conditions of the theorems. The width of the 
series as arranged in Fig. 4 represents the mean length of 
the fibers minus the “fly-back.” This latter, about one 
millimeter in twenty-five for well conditioned cotton fibers, 
has to be added. The results are accurate to the fraction 
of a millimeter. The method is definite, readily learned, 
and easily applied. 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES. 


The following foreign trade inquiries have been for- 
warded to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commeree, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. Manufact- 
urers desiring further information may address the main 
office at Washington or any of the branch offices, referring 
to the file numbers in which they are interested. Branch 
offices of the Bureau are located at New York, Room 409, 
United States Customhouse; Chicago, 629 Federal Building; 
New Orleans, Association of Commerce Building; San 
Franciseo, 310 United States Customhouse; Atlanta, 224 
Post Office Building; Seattle, 1207 Alaska Building; Bos- 
ton, 752 Oliver Building. 

No. 13723. Cotton Underwear.—A consular officer in 
England reports that a corporation in that country is 
anxious to negotiate with American manufacturers of cot- 
ton underwear. References will be furnished. 

No. 13727. Hosiery—An American consul in England 
reports that an English corporation is desirous of effecting 
agencies for a line of American hosiery. 

No. 13744. Underwear.—A firm in England reports it 
desires to represent an American manufacturer of men’s 
and women’s underwear (cotton and wool), also boys’ 
jerseys. 

No. 13745. Cotton trousering—An American consul 
in England advises that a firm of wholesale and export 
merchants in his district desires to be placed in commun- 
ieation with American manufactures of cotton trousering 
in 54 or 27 inch widths. Samples of the desired material 
may be had on application to the bureau. 

No. 13747. Cotton yarn.—A consular officer in South 
America reports a firm of manufacturers of cotton knit 
wear and hosiery desirous of getting price proposals for 
eotton yarn. The firm states the yarn should be wound 
on cartoon spools, as indicated by samples, and if orders 
are placed, should be packed as lightly as possible in thin 
wooden eases, or in corrugated cardboard cases, crated. 
Proposals should be sent direct, with instructions as to 
cabling order. Sample will be loaned by the bureau. 

No. 13770. Cotton underwear.—An English firm of 
merchants established for a number of years desires to 
communicate with American manufacturers of cotton un- 
derwear (fleeced goods a desired specialty) and similar 
goods. References will be furnished. 

No. 13819. Yarns for hosiery—An American consular 
officer in the East Indies reports that a company in his 
district is desirous of being placed in communication with 
American manufacturers of yarns for hosiery. The com- 
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pany advises that it is prepared to meet its obligations 
on settlement of terms. Catalogues, price lists, discounts, 
and full descriptive matter should be sent this firm. Cor- 
respondence may be in English. 

No. 13831. Hosiery and underwear.—An American 
consul in England transmits the name and address of a 
dealer in his district desirous of negotiating with American 
manufacturers of cotton, lisle, and silk hosiery, and of 
ribbed underwear. The prospective purchaser is reported 
to be in elose touch with both the domestic and export 
trade. References will be furnished. 

No. 13839. Cotton goods, ete-——A manufacturers agent 
in the United Kingdom advises an American consul that 
he is anxious to get into communication with American 
manufacturers of men’s cotton shirts and trousers, fleeced ; 
ladies’ cotton drawers and knickers, fleeced; ladies’ cotton 
directoire knickers and combinations, fleeced; children’s 
cotton combination, fleeced; knitted cotton vests for ladies 
and cotton jerseys for boys; ladies’ and men’s cotton hose 
and half hose. The correspondent states that he has been 
representing European firms for these goods, and that he 
has a trade established. He will supply samples of the 
lines wanted in his market. It is explained that the man- 
ufacturer should be able to supply a trade valued at 
$195,000. Trade references are furnished. 

No. 13841. Underwear and hosiery.—An American con- 
sular officer in the United Kingdom has transmitted a 
communication from a firm in his district which is desirous 
of obtaining the representation of American manufacturers 
of merino underwear and hosiery, to replace Continental 
goods. It is explained that the members of the firm have 
a good knowledge of the requirements of the market and 
are in a good position to introduce business. References 
will be furnished. 

No. 13973. Underwear and hosiery—An agent and 
commission merchant in Great Britain informs an Amer- 
iean consular officer that he would like to obtain agencies 
for American manufacturers of men’s and ladies’ under- 
wear, particularly fleece lined, plain and faney hosiery of 
all kinds, full length and half, and braces. 

No. 13978. Underwear and hosiery.—A firm in England 
has advised an American consular officer that it desires to 
negotiate with American manufacturers of ladies’ and men’s 
underwear, knit goods of every description, and men’s 
hosiery sundries. The firm is especially interested at this 
time in medium grades of silk hosiery. 

No. 13992. Raw cotton, mohair, ete-—An American con- 
sular officer in Europe has transmitted the name and ad- 
dress of a dealer in his district who desires to establish a 
general agency immediately for raw cotton, wool, mohair, 
and other textile fibers, also textile machinery, looms, ete. 
It is explained that sales are made from samples and cat- 
alogues. References will be furnished. Correspondence 
should be in German. 

No. 13994. “Leno” cloth—A manufacturing company 
in Canada has informed an American consular officer that 
it is in the market for what is known as “Leno” cloth. 
The material is a coarse cotton netting used by manufact- 
urers of fruit baskets as covers. It is stated the firm in 
question uses approximately 50,000 yards of this material 
per annum. The consular officer explains that there are 
a number of manufacturers of fruit baskets throughout 
the Dominion of Canada who might be interested in Amer- 
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ican quotations on this cloth. Heretofore most of this 
material has been purehased from European mills. 

No. 14010. Gloves, upholstering goods, ete—An Amer- 
iean consular officer in Canada reports that a manufactur- 
er’s agent in his district desires to be put in touch with 
exporters of silk and lisle gloves, silk, lisle, and cotton 
seamless hosiery, balbrigan underwear, tapestry curtains 
and goods, tent ducks, khaki drills, and upholstering goods. 
It is explained that the agent estimates his annual sales 
at about $400,000 per annum. He is at present in the 
market for a $6,000 glove order. He states that it has 
been eustomary with the firms supplying him with goods 
to furnish all samples f. o. b. destination, and after their 
use as such, to be sold to the trade and remittance made. 
All correspondence should be in English. References. 

No. 14019. Cotton blankets, ete—A firm in the East 
Indies reports to an American consular officer that it would 
like to enter into business relations with American firms 
manufacturing cotton blankets, The firm is also inter- 
ested in velvet, cotton and silk velvet ribbon, dyes, chemi- 
eals for dyeing, and piece goods. Correspondence should 





be in English. 
No. 14034. Waterproof canvas.—A firm in the East 


Indies has advised an Ameriean consular officer that it de- 
sires to place a large order for American waterproof can- 
vas. The firm explains that it will require a very large 
quantity of this canvas. Prices, ete., and time of delivery 
of 10,000 yards of each quality of canvas desired should 
be submitted at once. The consular officer explains that he 
has forwarded samples of the material. The samples may 
be inspected at the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
meree and its braneh offices. 

No. 14037. Cotton goods.—A firm of manufacturers 
in Canada advises an American consul that it desires to 
be put in touch with manufacturers of or dealers in cotton 
goods such as pereale, gingham, outing flannel, and galatea. 
The firm desires, if possible, to purchase direct from the 
manufacturers. The firm is engaged in the manufacture 
of ladies’ house dresses, children’s clothes, aprons, ete. 
Reference is given. 

No. 14060. Cotton and fleeced underwear and ho- 
siery.—An American consular officer in the United King- 
dom has transmitted a copy of a letter from a merchant 
in his district who desires to be put in touch with Amer- 
iean manufacturers of cotton and fleeced underwear; also 
ladies’ plain cotton and lisle hose. He desires to represent 
on a commission basis. References are given. 

No. 14076. Stockings, shirts, jewelry, ete—An Amer- 
iean consular officer in South America transmits the name 
and address of a company in his distriet which desires to 
represent American houses exporting stockings, shirts, knit 
goods in general, materials for making waterproofs, paste 
jewelry, wire for woven wire bed springs, furniture, repair 
parts for agricultural machinery, materials for the manu- 
facture of articles for traveling, and novelties in general. 
Correspondence may be in Spanish, French, German, or 


Italian. 


With the opening of the Panama Canal a direct ship- 
ping route is now offered from the Atlantic coast of the 
United States to.Australasia. This should be a helpful 
factor in creating a vastly increased trade with that re- 
soureeful and developing region. Direct steamship lines 
already ply between San Francisco, and Auckland, Wel- 
lington, and Sydney. 


November, 1914. 


ANCIENT TEXTILE TOWNS. 


The western theatre of the present war is charged 
with a textile interest of the past, and some of the ancient 
associations deserve memory, says the journal of the Royal 
Society of Arts. Compiégne is not only an assembling 
point for troops; it is a place which some two hundred 
years ago furnished “a Quantity of Stockins.” At that 
time Senlis cloths had all but exhausted a repute in which 
they had been held earlier. Ferre had a name for wide 
serges. Rethel served to consume the wools of Champagne. 
Rheims, now the seat of the machine wooleombing industry, 
made “Cloth after the Fashion of Berry”—cloth, it may 
be assumed, not utterly unlike the Serges de Berry of our 
own time. Amiens and Chalons made serges, and the latter 
of these places lent its name to our shalloons, as the former 
did to the “Amens” which were copied one hundred years 
ago in the West Riding. Sedan made cloths in 1742 and it 
still makes them, and Elbeuf has been manufacturing 
woollens since a date unspecified but earlier than 1669. 
Abbéville in the 18th century had the credit of making 
“the best spun Wool of Picardie.” 

The rivalry of these Freneh seats of industry was 
none too popular with those in England, who were strain- 
ing efforts to prevent the Frenchmen from possessing them- 
selves of English wool. On the whole, it may seem that our 
debt is less to them than to towns that have gained a world- 
wide notoriety from the war. Admitting the inestimable 
weight of debt to the Flemings at large, it is permissible 
to refer especially to Louvain. The perished city became 
a textile center in the 14th century, when local troubles 
dispersed the cloth-workers from Ghent, and grew to such 
eminence that it was said to have 150,000 journeymen 
weavers. Its industry declined in the 14th century and 
went in part to the Hollanders. If trust may be put in 
a traet of the 18th century, part came also to England. 
Chiding those who seoffed at foreign ability, the author 
of “The Case between the Clothiers and Weavers,” reminded 
them: “We had our Skill from the Louvainers.” So much 
ground exists for tracing the West of England eloth in- 
dustry to the men of Louvain. 


“Most of the yarns and cloths produced by Japanese 
mills are made from a mixture of Indian, American, and 
Chinese cotton, and the low cost of raw material thus 
obtained seems to aid the manufacturers in their struggle 
for the Chinese market as much as does their cheaper 
labor, especially as the labor is very inefficient. Japan 
ships cotton yarns and cotton goods to many countries, 
but its one large market is China, where it finds competi- 
tion on yarn from India and cloth from the United States. 
The publications of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tion, as well as remarks by spinners, indicate that they 
fear the future competition of Chinese mills more than 
they do the American and Indian. The Chinese cotton 
industry is small but developing, and if the tariff is raised, 
as now proposed, the Chinese may quickly become a strong 
factor in the situation,” says W. A. Graham Clark, in 
“Cotton Goods in Japan and Their Competition on the 


Manchurian Market.” 


Don’t tell what you would do if you were someone 
else—Just show what you ean do yourself. 
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Mill Conditions and Market Reviews. 





SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 


“Watchful Waiting” would seem to be the best motto 
for the emergency through which manufacturers are pass- 
ing at this time. It has been wisely suggested that this is 
a most opportune time to mobilize our national forees— 
money, credit, commerce and industry. Naturally, the war 
continues the dominating factor in business affairs. The 
situation since our October letter shows some improvement, 
and at the first sign of definite organization we will begin 
measuring our chances in the big revival of business that is 
bound to come, though until then it seems best to let 
caution mark the way and cireumscribe our actions. It is 
predicted on every hand, however, that an unprecedented 
boom in almost every line of American manufacture—tex- 
tiles especially—seems unmistakably foreshadowed by the 
large number of requests for samples and prices that are 
coming at this time to American manufacturers and ex- 
porters. Manufacturers who are in a position to know 
say there is every indication that within a very short time 
every mill in the country will be running to its fullest ca- 
pacity. Some of the manufacturers with whom we have 
talked hesitate to express themselves for publication, but 
say they put the utmost faith in the signs of optimism 
which appear on all sides, and they really can see nothing 
to prevent an almost magical growth of American indus- 
tries—a growth which will very likely retain its new pro- 
portions; and these manufacturers are preparing for this 
new era of business. They add that all available labor 
will undoubtedly be employed, though at present the in- 
ability of a great many industries to obtain from abroad 
the ingredients and the materials which enter into their 
products must necessarily force some manufacturers to 
curtail. Prominent users of dye products say that they 
see no cause for alarm over the fact that hitherto almost 
all the dyes in the manufacture of the various textile pro- 
duets came from Germany, which country is now shut off 
from the commerce of the world. It is said that there is 
in the country now a supply which ean be made to fill 
requirements for several months, and by that time, it is 
prophesied, Americans will have found a way to make their 
own products. The rumor that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany is preparing to engage in the manufacture of dyes 
has, however, not been confirmed. 

It is predicted that when the European war comes to a 
close it will be found that the stocks of cotton goods will 


have been so completely exhausted as to put the 146,000,000 - 


spindles in the world back on a day and night basis of 
operation as quickly as-forees can be gotten together. 
Germany has néarly exhausted her raw cotton and the 
mills, even in the non-belligerent countries, are not over- 
crowded. The fact of the matter is that the world is wear- 
ing out its cotton goods more rapidly than it is producing. 
The report goes that the recent orders from Europe for 
blankets and hosiery for the troops will aggregate 36 car 
loads in socks alone. Some of the mills have orders for 
1,400,000 blankets, which is pretty good for a starter, and 
shows that the textile mills are early coming in for their 
share of the benefits from the war. The German govern- 


ment is buying only cotton blankets for the use of its 
troops, not only because of economy, but for considerations 
of convenience and cleanliness. Southern mills running on 
cotton blankets have been booking orders for several weeks 
past, and this is going to prove a tremendous item in the 
southern textile trade. 

Our export trade is rapidly recovering from the first 
shock of war. The curious fact develops that the export 
business from New York is actually greater than it was 
at this time last year, in spite of the war. Gratifying 
gains are being shown over August and September. In 
imports the inerease was $9,436,000 and in exports $45,831,- 
000 over last month, the excess of exports in September 
being $16,900,000 against an excess of $19,400,000 in im- 
ports during August. The large orders received by Ameri- 
ean concerns for military supplies will serve to materially 
swell shipments abroad. In August and September our 
cotton shipments fell off about 1,000,000 bales, but this 
situation will be rectified when arrangements are made for 
financing the crop. 

Undoubtedly the Laneashire cotton trade must pick up 
before long. It is a fact that the world outside of the war 
zone will still require vast quantities of cotton goods, and 
the present paralysis cannot continue indefinitely. Condi- 
tions in this country are sound despite the cotton bogey 
that is being continually flaunted in the face of the people. 
The unfortunate situation which has been created by the 
“buy-a-bale” enthusiasts and which is being prolonged for 
political purposes by certain presuming politicians, has 
induced many planters to place an inflated and arbitrary 
price on their cotton which is not warranted by the present 
supply and demand; and has also produced a false im- 
pression in many sections as to the solvency of the South 
as a whole. While cotton is our largest agricultural crop, 
cotton growing is not by any means the South’s sole indus- 
try and the many records of increased business this fall 
over the same months last year and the year before indi- 
sate that the South is doing very well, thank you, and is 
not at present considering the declaration of a moratorium. 

It would seem that the sugar refineries are going to help 
business by using cotton bags for packing the product of 
the refineries. Up to this time jute bags have been used. 
The cotton bags are slightly more expensive, but they are 
cleaner and more desirable in every way than the coarse 
and untidy jute. 

In view of the forced curtailment of textile production 
in Europe because of the war, the increase of the South’s 
spindles during the eighteen months from Septehber, 1912, 
to March, 1914, is of interest. For the entire United States 
there was an inerease in active spindles of 1,308,818, of 
which 850,336 were in the southern states. This increase 
is practically equal to the total spindles of Canada 

The Cannon Mills, at Coneord and Kannapolis, N. C., 
have received recently an order from the British govern- 
ment for one million dozen towels for use of the army. 
They could not fill the order at once but shipped 300,000 
dozen towels immediately. 

The entire chain of Parker mills, located at Greenville, 
Columbia, and other South Carolina points, have resumed 
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full time operations. About eighteen mills are ineluded in 


the Parker group, having a total equipment of 550,000 
spindles. The average monthly consumption of these mills 
is between 5,000 and 6,000 bales of cotton, and 5,000 em- 
ployees are necessary to keep up a full time schedule. The 


resumption of this full time sehedule on the part of the 


Parker management has had a decided effect in restoring 
confidence in business circles of South Carolina. The de- 


mand for eotton goods from domestic, South American 
and European sources is given as the reason for full time 
operations. A number of mill men express the opinion 
that with big business in sight from Latin Arnerica, and 
with the returning better conditions in this country, there 
will be very little curtailment among southern mills in the 
near future. 

A movement has been started among Boards of Trade 
in Florida to try and bring cotton mills to Florida, in anti- 
cipation of the expected boom in export business with 
Latin America. The Pensacola Chamber of Commerce has 
written to a number of cotton manufacturers asking them 
to consider the establishing of plants in Pensacola. Florida 
and Texas seem to be the two states most actively engaged 
in promoting cotton mills.at this time. 

Several of the cotton mills in the vicinity of Anderson, 
S. C., deny that any general curtailment is thought of and 
state that they have orders which will keep them busy until 
January at least, after which date it is thought that most 
of the unusual difficulties under which the mills are working 
at present will have been removed. 

The Patterson Mills Company, at Roanoke Rapids, N. 
C., whose mill has been on a four-day per week schedule, 
is now considering running the mill full time again, to take 
care of increased business. 

The Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga., have put 
some departments of their mill on a night and day sched- 
ule to take care of the large volume of business that is now 
being received. 

Carding machinery is being installed in the Mariposa 
Mills, Mariposa, N. C., and it is expected that manufactur- 
ing will be started at an early date. This plant has been 
idle for more than a year. It was purchased several months 
ago by Messrs. Ormand and Davis, who now plan to manu- 
facture 20’s single and 2-ply yarns. 

The French Broad Mfg. Co., at Asheville, N. C., 
planning to add a spinning mill to their present quilt weav- 
ing mill. 

At Chester, 8. C., the Eureka Cotton Mills are reported 
to be running night and day, with several months’ orders 
already in hand. The Manetta Mills at Lando, 8. C., man- 
ufacturers of cotton blankets, are also running night and 
day, as is the Republic Cotton Mills at Great Falls, 8. C. 

The Burdette Mfg. Co., of Kansas City, Mo., has re- 
cently been organized with capital stock of $75,000. Card- 
ing and spinning machinery will be installed, and they will 
manufacture mop yarns. C. S. Van Noy has been elected 
president. 

The Woodlawn Mfg. Co., at Mt. Holly, N. C., are adding 
combers, ball warpers and winders to their equipment. 

J. T. Leonard, of Gainesville, Texas, is organizing a 
company to build a cotton mill, with $100,000 capital. It 
is proposed to invest all of the cotton that has been pur- 
chased by local parties there at 10 cents a pound in the 
purchase of stock. 
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W. N. Harrison and associates, at Greenville, Texas, are 
planning the erection of a cotton mill at that point. 

Organization has been completed by the new Elberton, 
Mfg. Co., which took over the property of the Home Cotton 
Mills, at Elberton, Ga., early in the summer, and the plant 
is now starting up, on print cloths and eotton rope. J. C. 
Plonk, of Cherokee Falls, 8. C., is president. 

The Sylvan Cotton Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn., have placed 
order for new machinery sufficient to increase their produc- 
tion 3,000 pounds per day. They manufacture ducks and 
osnaburgs. 

Progress is being made on the organization of the $500,- 
000 mill by Fuller E. Callaway, of LaGrange, Ga., and his 
associates. They, however, have not divulged the nature 
of the product they will manufacture. The Park A. Dallas 
Co., of Atlanta, is preparing the plans. 

It has been decided to build a large addition to the plant 
of the Whitney Mfg. Co., Whitney, 8S. C. The new installa- 
tion will consist of about 13,000 spindles, with aecompany- 
ing machinery, contract for which has not yet been placed. 


NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 


Many annual meetings of cotton mill stockholders have 
been held this month. The returns show the effects of a 
year of very high cost cotton and relatively low prices on 
goods. Owing to the great decline in cotton it has been 
necessary for treasurers to mark off a serious shrinkage in 
the values of cotton on hand, stock in process, and goods in 
the warehouses, and this has tended to make the financial 
results of the year most unsatisfactory. Several mills are 
now passing their quarterly dividends and many mills have. 
reduced their dividends. 

Thus far the mills have not begun to buy cotton freely. 
During the past weeks there has been some } urchasing but 
as yet the movement has been restricted by the very high 
money rates and the inability to secure the financial! aecom- 
modation asked for. Although eotton has been offered as 
low as 634 cents delivered at Providence for strict low 
middling, many manufacturers are doubtful concerning the 
wisdom of laying in a supply. The closed exchanges mili- 
tate against a very general comprehension of the true 
value of cotton at this moment and as it is impossible to 
hedge in exchanges or provide with certainty that cotton 
may be had in the quantities required at the prices now 
quoted, there has been little or no attention given to the 
acceptance of late contracts for goods. 

The values on many goods in the markets have already 
discounted the low cotton prices current. New England 
mills as a rule have not been meeting the cloth declines. 
They have sold spot goods for nearby deliveries but have 
been loath to aceept any late business even though many 
trades offered have seemed inviting. There is still a great 
holding back in the matter of revising prices for goods in 
keeping with the decline in cotton. To a large extent this is 
due to the desire to conserve the unfilled contracts on the 
books. 

There have been many attempts made to cancel orders 
still uncompleted but they have been met with refusal save 
in those cases where it has seemed unlikely that payment 
could be exacted. In order to tide over the uncertainty that 
is unavoidable during the period of adjustment to lower 
prices, many mills have curtailed their output. In some 
instances this has been done by closing down the mills for 
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two days a week. The Iron Works Mills at Fall River 
are now running on a four days a week schedule and the 
American Printing Company is only being operated alter- 
nate weeks, four days a week. The Algonquin and Pacific 
print works are being operated at about one-half their 
capacity. 

Soon after the war started the finishing companies, and 
the printers who do job work for converters of fine goods, 
were overwhelmed with orders for work to be done in 
anticipation of the searcity of dyestuffs. Now that a large 
part of those orders have been completed, forward business 
has.come almost to a standstill, so that the large finishing 
companies and bleacheries are beginning to prepare for a 
dull period. 

The dyestuffs difficulty is a very serious matter, yet 
buyers throughout the country do not so regard it. Many 
of them have been misled by the conflicting reports of 
dyestuffs conditions that have been printed, and it is only 
when some order is declined because there are not dye- 
stuffs in hand to fill it that buyers are willing to concede 
that there may be something in the contention of manu- 
facturers concerning the acute situation that has come about 
through the non-import of foreign materials. In nearly all 
the large colored goods mills orders are being accepted 
subject to the ability of the mills to get the dyes required. 
Much is expected of the promised importation of dyes 
through the intervention of the State Department, yet until 
the materials come to hand all colored goods manufacture 
must continue on a restricted or limited scale. 

The outlook is much more confusing than it was a 
month ago, yet leading manufacturers still believe that the 
end of the year will begin to see a, change that will be fol- 
lowed by a very large trade. Disappointment is expressed 
because of the slow adjustment of financial affairs and the 
continued closing of the cotton exchanges here and at 
Liverpool. The financial conditions in foreign countries 
are impeding export trade greatly. There is plenty of new 
foreign business being offered but those who tender it admit 
that they are at a loss how to provide payment for the 
goods that are wanted. 

One sign of positive improvement is found in the rein- 
statement of many orders that were held up in the Philip- 
pines and the nearby markets of the West Indies, Central 
and South America. But while some new foreign business 
has come in, the conditions in China and Red Sea ports are 
still very poor in promise of future business. 

It was expected that a revision in bleached cottons would 
be made this month. The Lonsdale lines were charged up 
at a reduction of 1% cent a yard after having been on mem- 
orandum for six weeks. The Hill goods were charged up 
at 14 cent a yard reduction. The Lonsdale orders are now 
being accepted on memorandum again with a promise that 
the new price will be 734 cents or better. Even this reduc- 
tion will not provide for what buyers look for as a con- 
sequence of low priced cotton, so that jobbers are not being 
encouraged to buy for future delivery. Some low count 
bleached goods have been sold in a limited way at a full 
reduction warranted by the drop in the staple, yet even in 
these instances sellers have not been able to move quantities 
of goods that are warranted by the very low prices offered. 

Print cloths dropped to very low figures. Sales were 
reported in the New York market as low as 31% cents for 
381% inch 64 x 60’s, and at the end of the month there was 
a slight advance of %4 cent a yard following a moderate 
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amount of buying. As new cotton has hardly begun to go 


through the mills the sales that have been made represent 
substantial losses on the products. These losses, taken in 
conjunction with those sustained by the Claflin failure have 
made mills exceedingly slow to sell or to try to adjust them- 
selves to the conditions that seem to be close at hand. 

At this time of the year manufacturers who use napped 
goods in the manufacturing trades should be operating for 
another season on 36-inch cloths. But at this writing, 
neither buyers nor sellers have made a move toward new 
business. Suggestions of reductions from 7'/2 to 542 cents 
a yard are heard of from New York but this does’ not meet 
with the approval of manufacturers at the present time. 
Some heavy domets used in the mitten trades were reduced 
and offered for next fall’s delivery but the response from 
buyers was very unsatisfactory. 

Cotton blankets, wide sheetings, and most of the very 
heavy colored goods such as denims and tickings, are held 
at full values. Prints and pereales have not been reduced. 
It is contended by selling agents that jobbers are unwilling 
to buy and are not pressing as yet for a reduction in price 
that must be reflected in their stock taking next month. In 
any event, the hesitation in trade is very extended and the 
mills are quite willing to take the attitude that price re- 
ductions will imperil contracts and perhaps it may be good 
policy to hold off from revisions until as late a date as 
possible. One of the most troublesome things for the 
moment is the absolute drop in business offered to the fine 
goods mills. Frices on these cloths were holding pretty 
well until a week ago and now they are easing off materially. 

Of course there are some bright spots in the gloom. 
Some underwear and hosiery mills have secured foreign bus- 
iness due to the closing of markets hitherto relied upon by 
London houses for their regular commercial supplies. And 
there have been some yarn mills making numbers used in 
the blanket and sweater trades that have secured round lots 
of orders to be filled promptly for goods to be shipped 
abroad for army use. There have been some orders received 
for khaki that have given mills employment, while two or 
three towel mills were able to secure considerable business 
from abroad. The large needs of hospital supplies such as 
bandages, ete., have given some mills considerable work on 
thin goods. But on the whole these orders merely repre- 
sent stray business and it is not upon this sort of foreign 
trade that the largest hopes are being built. 

The situation with machinery dealers is generally very 
dull. The usual volume of repair work has been cut down 
to the minimum while new work is being postponed where-. 
ever it is possible. 

One of the very unsatisfactory developments of the 
month from the New England standpoint is the attitude the 
General Appraisers have taken in the construction of the 
Underwood tariff law bearing on jacquard products. In- 
stead of a 30 per cent duty upon which manufacturers were 
relying, the recent decision of the appraisers leaves jacquard 
goods subject to the duties applicable to cloths under the 
regular cloth schedules. Having in mind the sturdy, and 
supposedly winning fight made by North Carolina interests 
for the benefit of all American cotton manufacturers, in 
having a fair measure of protection accorded to jacquard 
products, the action of the appraisers has come as a great 
blow to the mills and it has stirred up a great deal of con- 
demnation of the new tariff schedules. It is freely pre- 
dicted that cotton manufacturers will now be ready to join 
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with woolen manufacturers in trying to bring about amend- 
ments to the textile schedules that will prevent needless 
wrecking of the industries while trying to work toward a 


generally lower level of textile duties. 





COTTON COMMENT. 


BY H. AND B. BEERS, NEW ORLEANS. 


New Orleans, October 23rd, 1914. 

As yet the future department of the New Orleans and 
New York Cotton Exchanges remain closed, and there has 
been no trading on the eurb, except for the purpose of 
liquidating old business. 

In the meanwhile the financial situation in New York 
and in London has improved materially. The Bank of 
England is gradually building up its reserve, and the re- 
serve of the banks of New York was only about $1,000,000 
below the lawful requirements last Saturday; this week it 
will probably show an excess. 

The St. Louis plan to raise a pool of $150,000,000, with 
which to eare for the surplus of this year’s cotton crop, 
is meeting with much success, and is looked upon with favor 
by the American bankers and has received the approval of 
the Government. If this plan is carried out, it will do 
much to relieve the depression in the South, will encourage 
farmers and merchants to hold for higher prices, and will 
undoubtedly cause American and foreign spinners to buy 
more freely of the staple, for their future as well as for 
their immediate requirements. 

Compared with one month ago the price of cotton is 
down about two cents per pound, or $10 per bale, which 
represents a shrinkage in values of about seven cents per 
pound, or about 35 dollars per bale since the beginning of 
the war at the opening of last August. This is a deplor- 
able state of affairs, and shows the necessity for the farmers 
to withhold their cotton from the market, for notwith- 
standing that only 2,103,000 bales of this year’s crop has 
been marketed since August Ist, vs. 4,173,000 for the cor- 
responding time last year, the holding movement has not 
been strong enough to bring about the desired results. 


In Siam there are three kinds of trees which produce 
arboreal cotton, or nun, namely, the ngiu, the ngau, and 
the nun trees. These are particularly numerous in the 
north, although they also occur in the southern Provinces 
of Siam. The trunk and branches of the ngiu (Bombar 
malabaricum, or red self-cotton tree) are thorny and the 
blossom red; the ngau (Bombar heptaphyllum?) has 
either yellowish or white flowers and is without thorns. 
Both these trees grow to great heights, some even attain- 
ing 164 feet, and have a girth of 8 feet or more. They 
grow in far larger numbers in the jungle than near the 
villages, for the most part spontaneously, only a few hav- 
ing been planted by man. Their blossom and fruit very 
much resemble those of the nun. As soon as the fruit 
reaches maturity it is gathered. A tree about 65 feet high 
yields on the average 3,000 to 6,000 pods. If by chance 
these are left too long upon the tree the shell bursts and the 
seeds, together with the silk cotton that surrounds them, 
drop out. The cotton obtained from these two trees is 
yellowish white and almost as fine and glossy as silk. 
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THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 


The knit goods market looks better. Early in the month 
export orders began to show up in the underwear market 
and it was believed that this business if as extensive as 
seemed to be indicated by the inquiries, could not fail to 
help the fall situation in this country. Inquiries from for- 
eign countries for woolen underwear have been going on 
for some time and early in the month these culminated in 
actual orders for several New York State mills. A number 
of negotiations were also going on for hosiery and sweaters 
also for export. Domestie underwear was quiet during this 
period, while domestic hosiery was busy in spots. 

As the month wore on reports from the jobbing trade 
in various sections of the country showed a considerable 
amount of fall business moving. Considerable . cotton 
fleeced underwear has been ordered and selling agents see 
a greater significance in this phase of the export trade than 
as if the army orders alone were being received. This is 
beeause the English business is being eut off from Germany 
and is finding an outlet in this country. The inquiries from 
England for ribbed underwear are also believed to be in 
the same category. One large Utiea mill was reported to 
have taken an order for 20,000 dozen men’s cotton ribbed 
goods. 

With the middle of the month, came reports that while 
all the export business received is good and the possibilities 
for foreign outlet may be great, the underwear manufac- 
turers in the Pennsylvania district were not being benefited 
to any great extent. Knitters of that section were inclined 
to take a gloomy view of the situation. The hosiery situa- 
tion in that section was also considered poor although some 
full fashioned manufacturers were getting a fair volume of 
business. Some of the lightweight underwear mills were 
finding themselves in a rather undesirable position because 
they bought yarns for the light weight season at stiff 
prices and they have booked orders for the finished goods 
under normal conditions but they are not running at any 
more than 50 per cent of the capacity. Some others are 
also in a bad way due to cancellations of early orders 
placed by jobbers. Unfortunately there is no means by 
which they ean get back at the jobber to make him live up 
to his contract without going through long expensive and 
tedious law suits that in the end do not bring satisfactory 
results. It is suggested that the knit good association take 
some steps to eliminate this evil. The situation among the 
Pennsylvania hosiery manufacturers is in many respects 
similar to the underwear situation. In spite of these pessi- 
mistie reports from the Pennsylvania section, it is still 
true that in many other sections, knit goods manufacturers 
are receiving fair orders and in many cases orders suffi- 
cient to require the operation of the mill day and night. 
With the raw cotton and yarn situation once stable there 
is little doubt but that knit goods manufacturers will re- 
ceive adequate orders for everything they would be in a 
position to sell. 


Cottonseed oil has exactly ten times the nutritive value 
of beefsteak and costs only half as much. As the United 
States makes each year over three million barrels of re- 
fined cottonseed oil, it is worth while to study the various 
methods of making it acceptable as food. 
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THE YARN MARKET. 


The yarn market for the past month has not been a very 
satisfactory one for either spinners or buyers. Small sales 
for immediate use has constituted most of the transactions; 
deliveries have been poor; collections have been bad, and 
owing to their inability to hedge, spinners have turned down 
many orders for spring delivery. With a number of dealers 
September was reported to be the best month of the year so 
far and all of them did a fair volume of business, but when 
prices stiffened the buying began to drop off; 2-ply combed 
yarns in warps, skeins and on cones were quiet the early 
part of the month and knitters who used 2-ply cones seemed 
to be well covered and limited their buying to small quan- 
tities. There was also a very light buying of weaving yarns 
during this early period and the prices had a tendency to 
slide downward. 

As the month wore on there were a few sales of 25,000 
to 50,000 pounds of carded yarn on cones but they were the 
exception. Generally a few cases or a few thousand pounds 
was the extent of the individual sales. Two-ply combed 
yarns continued very quiet while single combed yarns were 
moving at a price. Mercerized yarns also continued quiet. 


The middle of the month found prices growing somewhat 
weaker in the Philadelphia market and southern single 
combed peeler on cones was quoted as low as 191% and 20 
eents on a basis of 10’s. On the other hand some of the 
eastern spinners who were not in pressing need of business 
were quoting frame spun combed peeler cones as high as 
23 eents on a basis of 10-s. There continued little demand 
for fine 2-ply combed yarn. There was one sale reported 
of 150,000 pounds 50’s 2-ply and 60’s 2-ply mercerized 
twist Warp to a mereerizer at 38 cents for the 50’s and 45 
cents for the 60’s. There were no large quantities of lisle 
yarns on cones sold but there were a few inquiries for 
10,000 to 25,000 pounds for 50’s and 60’s 2-ply for future 
delivery. Dealers who received the inquiry took this as 
an indication that knitters were getting business on seam- 
less and full fashioned lisle hosiery. Sales of mercerized 
yarn were limited to small quantities for spot and quick 
deliveries; 40’s 2-ply sold for 45 cents on cones; 50’s 2-ply 
for 49 cents and 60’s 2-ply for 59 cents. Weaving lines 
continued dull. There were some sales of 20’s single warp 
at 15% cents and 15 cents; 20’s 2-ply warps sold for 16 


cents and as low as 15% cents. 


As the month closes the demand for carded yarn seems 
decidedly weak, notwithstanding that the prices are at the 
lowest level they have touched for a good while. A re. 
ported sale of 50,000 pounds of southern mule spun was 
made on a basis of 16 cents for 10’s cones. Many dealers 
are looking forward to still lower prices on yarns and 
believe that with cotton selling at 6 cents, the spinners will 
be able to make a little profit at 16 cents for 24’s. 

Sales of southern frame spun 24 cones have been made 
for 18 cents and 1714 cents and some offerings have been 
made even at 17 cents. Coarse numbers have been sold 
on the basis of 14% cents for 10’s while 40’s splicing cones 
sold for 22 cents. There were some inquiries for deliveries 
in April and later, but the spinners are not disposed to 
aecept contracts so far ahead. Being unable to hedge at 
the present time they are in doubt as to what they can do 
later in the purchasing of cotton. Combed yarns for single 
and 2-ply are very dull at the close. Weavers are not 
buying much 2-ply combed yarn and a sale of 36’s 2-ply 
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combed peeler on cones was made at 311% cents; 40’s 2-ply 
sold for 33 to 34 cents; 50’s 2-ply for 36 to 38 cents, and 
60’s 2-ply for 44 and 45 cents. A limited quantity of 70’s 
2-ply combed peeler on cones was offered for 531% cents 
while some other dealers were quoting 55 to 56 cents. 
While prices are holding down and orders are being with- 
held in the hope that prices will go still lower, there is an 
unquestioned feeling of buoyancy on the market and every- 
one is looking for better business a little later. 


The following are recent quotations in the Philadelphia 
market : 


Southern Single Skeins. 
October 24. 





Oe Oe Bias os 5 tsa vem OT NAS eee 15 

| RRR A rE 13% 4.) ASE re 16 

ak Oy Ap ire 14 SSA Do 6 a baie wel 16% 
TS as ahh oad 14 SN. eid ate scgih’-a 17% @18 
a wha n04's 6d ee eds 14% | 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 

ee ee ee 13% | Se ee 15% 16 
EG oo 60 dae ed 0c 18% @14 Ea a tho Rains be 6a 16% 

MNGi 6 vis ceeees as 14 ecu w as Ma 17% 
ee ey ee 14 @14% Sa aie 22% @24 
OES Cree eae 14 @14% Eh ee ase. ew ees 28 @29 
REE er Ae 15 on SE ae 35 @36 

Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. 
a. este 15% | 8-3-4 hard twist..... 13%@14 
a Ere ae 14% @15 | 
Southern Single Warps. 

ER SY eT ee. 13% a i iis 16 

De Se pet cwibanwes 13% @14 Um. a OPER aa ear 16% 

Se a ren 14 See ee ee 17 @17% 
SaGites ba koae 00 wes 14 @14% rs Sas icc ko aa eee 22% @24 
bik S dete 50. 63g WW mre. acd 14% @15 SE ee ee 28 @28% 
ee Eg ae er 15 

Southern Two-Ply Warps. 

Te eee ee 13%@14 ES ROT eye re ee 16 
Ea et lek ie Sh ee oe & 14 as. SEAR 16% 
a ee eae 14% RD ti chchcssds Up ciclo ame 17% 

LIS i Mb. i hi woh ie 14% @15 Pb arheain ds da ©K8aib 6 22% @24 
Ns Siew 6 aw esiach 4 > 15 rere eS ae 28% 
AIS SES se ae 15 @15% | 

Northern Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins. 
SUNCDNY Uo 4 0°04 bom obese 16%@1T7 Sh) arora 20 @20% 
US Susans bie die deans EE a ae eee 23 @25 
MG Ss 06% 60's 60h 17% @18 (SR Se 28 @29 
OE EE Se Ne 18% MS BAY 6 ob an 35 @35% 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins. 
ee ae eee» — BE OEE Ee es eee 42 @45 
DRE Sek oak cess oe ee eon ae 
a eee ee eee ee 28% @29 ee er ee 61 @64 
ME os cee cen cee 35 @36 | 
Southern Frame Spun Yarn on Cones. 
insted: 0 niele: oe oe ti 13% @14 | SPS case S 17 
Ws i 004s 6 sx kere 14% NE cc's 0 ghee aura 17% 
NGS ¢ Ti. oth « in hee 15 PE Cts wae taba ou 17% 
ND Stalin tings hs haere 15% | 
A RS appar 16 >. Sor eee eee 18 
EDS shine) 6601 -nih abit etn a 16% ae 18% @19 
Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 

tk de Re Te Pee 15% RS ks Gate or a ae 18% 
BU saad dx ate old dc duboeeh 16 a rere 19 
BUS Gia 2 6-6 ecko Bh Oe ee 16% EMU ss 4 oss eure tak 0 19 @19% 
ed so cds «chews 17 DEAE 5 Skee aout nbele 19% @20 
Di, 5.0. hbo eee aw.S 17% lt ARPS sarc 20% 

PRE Nh ic habe o 3 18 SNS Sibi s/s ci be Ste be 24 
Northern Mule Spun Comber Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
eS re ee 21% fh ae 24 @24% 
Ee Pee re See 21% @22 ee er eee ie 25 @25% 

Ge anaes hota Guks ee 22 @22% | Sree 25% @26 

ER Le CPC ER eee 22% @23 Se AISA een 27 @27% 

eae eee PRP OR a rae | hoc 

| RE Se eee Se Gee: ff BOR; i oo ok ace 35 
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DOBBY FIXING. 





BY THOMAS NELSON. 


Some of the troubles a dobby fixer has to contend with 
are misspicks in the cloth. An examination of fancy 
cloths in any of the department stores will show that many 
of these fabrics contain misspicks. In one piece of about 
fifty yards examined recently, a misspick occurred in every 
repeat of the pattern and to the writer it was clearly a 
ease of neglect, for in all probability the cause of this 
defect was a peg short in one of the bars. It is possible 
that this might have been the first “eut” of cloth woven in 
that pattern and the peg had been left out of the chain. 
This could oceur in two ways; first by the boy who pegged 
the chain not being as careful as he should be, thereby 
missing putting in a peg; or second, by the designer in 
his hurry to make the chain plan, either omitting marking 
a square which indicates a peg, or else marking so faintly 
that the pegger failed to notice it. 

Now if a peg is left out of the chain or one drops out 
of the chain while the dobby is working and this peg 
governs a harness that weaves plain cloth, there is no 
diffieulty whatever in detecting it in the cloth. If, how- 
ever, the peg should be one which governs one of the 
sateen harness, the mistake or misspick is not so clearly 
discernable. To an experienced weaver, a peg out in either 
plain or sateen would be quickly seen, but to a weaver who 
has had little experience, a peg out on a sateen stripe 
would not be so easy to notice, especially if the sateen 
stripe is woven right side up which is generally the case. 

In some faney cloths a peg out in certain places is 
sometimes very difficult to detect and it is only on close 
examination that these defects can be seen. As a general 
rule, however, where a misspick is caused by a peg being 
out of the chain, the defect is readily seen and remedied 
because of the repeat each time in the pattern. 

When a defect occurs in the cloth oceasionally, that is, 
wiien a misspick is made, then the cloth will be all right 
for some time, then another misspick occurs, and so on; 
it is then that the value of a thorough understanding of 
the operation of all the parts of the dobby is valuable. 
There are quite a number of causes for misspicks, but for 
a general statement, a misspick is any defect in a dobby 
eloth whereby any ends or picks are not intersected 
regularly aceording to the weave of the fabric. 

Suppose a plain and a sateen stripe fabric is being 
made and a misspick occurs in the sateen stripe. The 
stripe is woven right side up or in other words the eloth is 
woven right side on top so that the sateen stripe, being a 
warp stripe, would have the most ends on the face of the 
cloth. A six harness sateen would have five ends raised 
and one lowered on each pick; the harness shafts being 
lowered in the following order, 1-3-5-2-6-4 which is one 
of the best methods of lowering the harness on a six har- 
ness sateen. This means that each harness would be low- 
ered on every sixth pick, but if anything should happen to 
keep a certain harness from being lowered on its regular 
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pick, or if anything should happen to cause that certain 
harness to be lowered oftener than every sixth pick, it 
would show itself in the cloth. 

Suppose a peg has been left out, the result will be that 
in every repeat of that pattern, that certain harness will 
be lowered two times in six picks, in other words instead 
of a certain harness being kept raised for five picks 
together and then lowered for one pick, the five picks will 
be broken up by lowering the harness in between them. 
From this it would seem that a misspick of this description 
should be very easily seen, and as stated previously, it is 
so to all experienced and careful weavers. But there is 
another point which must be taken into consideration. 
When a sateen stripe is being made, the ends are not set 
in the reed as open as they are in the plain weave, for it 
is always understood that a sateen stripe is made by 
cramming or crowding the ends together in that stripe. 
When a finer yarn is used for the sateen stripe than is 
used for the plain, there is more cramming, that is, more 
ends are used in the stripe because of using finer ends. It 





Fig. 1. A Portion or A CHarn Bar SHowrne Pees Our 
or PosITION. 

is this cramming of the ends together that keeps the miss- 

pick from being noticed as readily as it would be noticed 

in the plain stripe. 

The largest number of misspicks are, however, caused 
by the dobby and the chain carrying the pattern. It is 
not necessary for a peg to drop out of the chain to have a 
misspick, but there are other causes which will be enum- 
erated. 

First. Pegs in the chain bar not set straight. When 
a chain has to be pegged, the pegs must be put in the bar 
perfectly straight. Underneath each index finger, and 
where the peg comes in contact with the finger, a groove 
is made. This is for the purpose of keeping the peg in 
position and to prevent misspicks as far as possible. If, 
however, the peg is not put straight in the chain bar it 
will not work in the groove but will pass to the outside 
of the index finger it should operate and in this way the 
finger will not be raised on that pick, consequently the 
harness will not be raised. 

Fig. 1 illustrates a portion of a chain bar with a num- 
ber of pegs. The second and fifth pegs are bent to one 
side and pass in between the index fingers. It will be 
seen by this how, by passing in between the fingers, the 
misspick is made. There is more liability of having miss- 
picks in this manner in a double index dobby because the 
fingers in this dobby are only about one-half the thickness 
of those on the single index dobby. 
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The index fingers must also be set perfectly straight 
and in line so that the pegs will pass straight under the 
fingers and in the groove. Every bar should be examined 
when a new chain is put on as this often saves considerable 
trouble which might occur later. 

Second. Short Pegs. In the manufacture of the pegs, 
ishort ones are occasionally made. Considering the number 
of pegs used, it is somewhat surprising that there are not 
more short ones. ,uen a short peg is used, the index 
finger is not raised as high as it should be with the result 
that the jack hook is not sufficiently lowered on the knife 
and the harness is not raised: Sometimes when using a 
shorter peg than is usual, the jack hook is lowered just 
enough to eatch on the knife. In this way the misspicks 
may only be made at different parts of the pattern. The 
jack hook may be on the knife sufficient for the knife to 
pull out the jack hook the full distance on a number of 
picks, then as happens frequently, the jack hook does not 
catch quite as deep on the knife so that as the knife is 
coming out, the jack hook slips off and a misspick is made. 
Sometimes this slipping off of a jack hook will cause the 
shuttle to fly out because of the ends which are drawn 
through that harness dropping on the shuttle. In some 
eases the ends on the harness are broken out. 

Third. Index finger binding. The index fingers must 
be set straight and must work freely. When an index 
finger has been raised by the peg in the chain, it should 
drop of its own weight immediately to its regular position. 
If by any means the index fingers catch or bind in any 
way they will not drop immediately and this allows the 
jack hook to be caught by the knife which raises the harness 
when it should be lowered. 

Whenever there is any binding of the index fingers on 
a single index dobby, it will generally be found in the 
grate or guide through which the ends of the index fingers 
pass. The binding is usually caused by an index finger 
rubbing against the grate or guide. When this is the case, 
a readjustment of the fingers can be made, or as some- 
times happens, the side of that particular grate is rough 
and this causes the binding. When this has been remedied 
by filing, the finger will generally work free. In old 
dobbies, where the index fingers are worn, these will be 
more or less binding because of the tilting of the fingers 
and the uneven working. There is not as much binding 
of the index fingers on a single index dobby as there is on 
a double index dobby because the fingers are about double 
the size and consequently about double the weight: 

On double index dobbies, the index fingers are separated 
by pins in the pin board. The index fingers rest on the 
pin board and a pin, which is a piece of wire, passes 
between each of the index fingers. In this way there is 
more liability of the index fingers binding because of the 
little space allowed for them to operate. The index finger 
which operates the top jack hook through the needle has 
sometimes to have the pins opened a little wider than the 
finger which operates the bottom jack hook. This is be- 
eause of the added weight of the needle and the least 
tendency to touch the guide pin will cause the finger to 
bind. 

Fourth. Jack hook binding. When an index finger is 
raised by a peg or chain bar, the jack hook is lowered so 
that the knife will come in contact with it and raise the 
harness. If the jack hook should bind in any way it will 
not be lowered, consequently that harness will not be raised, 
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hence a misspick will be made. It will frequently be found 
that the binding takes place at the connection of the jack 
hook with the jack. On many dobbies the end of the jack 
hook fits in a slot at the end of the jack, so that if the 
end of the jack should in any way be closed in, the jack 
hook will bind. 

The slot can be very easily opened by a screw driver, 
the end of which, being put in the slot, will open it out. 
If, however, care is not used when doing this, the end will 
be opened out too wide and this in turn will give trouble. 
For example, the jacks are just close enough together to 
allow them to werk freely and as will be remembered this 
is arranged by adjusting set nuts on each side of the jacks. 
If the ends of these jacks are opened out too wide, the 
jack next to it must be crowded for space. Now supposing 
this second jack to have been raised by the knife, then on 
its return to its position, instead of getting back to the 
correct position, it is held out by the jack which has been 
opened too wide and the harness shaft is not lowered as 
low as it should be, with the result that the ends in that 
harness are off the race plate, thereby causing misspicks 
and in many eases causing the shuttle to fly out. Not only 
this but if the jack for the first harness should have to be 
raised while the second jack was resting on it, both harness 
shafts would be raised and that would also cause a miss- 
pick. Frequently the first harness will drop back when 
lifted half way and this will cause the ends on that harness 
to be broken out. 

The best method of telling whether a jack hook is work- 
ing free or not is to raise up the hook and if it will drop 
of its own weigh freely, it is more than likely that it will 
work right, of course always being on the lookout to see 
that the end of jack is not opened out too wide. 

A jack hook ean also catch on the guide through which 
it passes. When this occurs the harness is not raised. 
Sometimes this will happen because the jack hook has by 
some means or other become bent. At other times the 
jacks have not been adjusted correctly by the set nuts and 
the jack hooks do not pass straight through the guide, 
causing them to bind. In some eases the binding is so 
slight that in looking for the cause of a misspick it is 
overlooked, but no matter how little the binding, there will 
always be a tendency for misspicks. 


A NOVEL CHECK EFFECT. 
BY J. W. K. 


A novel check effect and in various colorings which 
may be used for shirtings, vestings, or skirtings, the weave 
being. capable of many changes, is shown in Fig. 1. In 
solid colors or white the weave is very useful. Stripes of 
blue, green, heliotrope, and brown are in demand. By 
having colored grounds with white stripes and checks, 
some pleasing patterns result, which are very good for 
vestings. 

The particulars for production are: 32 dents per inch, 
3 ends in 1 dent, 20’s and 40’s ring twist warp, 64 picks 
per inch, 12’s roving for filling. The full design is given 
C, Fig. 2, where the colored threads must be placed. 
The threads weaving plain should be placed on a small 
beam, separate from the 20’s which should be on the 
large beam, on account of the difference in the counts and 
the tensions during weaving. 











The usual width is 31 inches in the reed, for warp, 
For 80 yards of 20’s warp, 
The length of the cloth 


which gives a 29% inch cloth. 
allow 86 yards for 40’s warp. 
will be about 74 yards. 
The warping must be set out as follows: 
Large beam (80 yards of 20’s) 
8 threads white 
4 threads blue 
8 threads white 
4 threads blue 
24 threads per pattern 
Small beam (88 yards of 40’s) 12 threads white 40’s 


per pattern. 36 threads in one complete pattern — 96 





Fig. 1. A Novet Cueck Errect. 
ends per inch 31 inches in the reed — 2976 total 
2976 —- 36 == 82 patterns + 24 threads 
over which can be used for selvedge. 
Large beam = 24 « 82 =— 1968 ends. 
1968 < 80 
—————— = 9.37 pounds 20’s 


threads in warp. 


840 & 30 
Small beam = 12 & 82 & 24 selvage = 1008 ends. 
: 1008 & 86 
== 2.58 pounds 40’s 
840 «x 40 
The total weight of fillings will be as follows: 
64 «& 31 & 74 
————————- =_ 14.56 pounds. 
840 « 12 


The total weight of warp and filling — 26.51 pounds. 
76 yards eloth —- 26.51 — 2.86 yards of eloth per 
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Fig. 2. 


pound, loom state. It is advisible that the selvage 
threads on the small beam be of two-ply yarns. The 
threads being drawn on the heddles one two weaving 
plain, will give very neat edges to the cloth. 

Check pattern, 8 picks white 16’s and 4 picks red 
16’s, making 12 picks per pattern. 
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CLOTH ROOM METHODS AND MACHINES. 


BY C. T. FALLIN. 

So far we have dealt with this subject from the assump- 
tion that all our goods were to be baled or eased, each style 
of goods separately. But as the trend of the times is to a 
higher class of goods and an increased number of styles 
and for small orders; and as there is an inereased disposi- 
tion upon the part of the mills to do part or all of their 
finishing locally, these things complicate matters and 
demand a little elucidation here. While strictly speaking 
what is to be said is more in line with finishing and finish- 
ing plants than with cloth rooms, yet I feel that this article 
would fall short of its eomprehensiveness if I did not 
touch upon such a very probable contingency. 

In eolored mills where the goods are finished locally 
or even a mill on gray goods running a great number of 
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styles on small orders in proportion to the size of the plant, 
a stock room or storage plant of some kind, where each 
style of goods may be stacked or stored separately, becomes 
not a convenience, but a necessity. The accumulation for 
an individual bale or case is often slow, and furthermore 
to meet the needs and desires of the customers the mill 
oftimes finds it either expedient or absolutely necessary. 
to pack assorted bales or cases. Mills on colored goods, 
such as chambrays, ginghams, flannelettes, madrass and spe- 
cialties are practically foreed to cater to the trade in as- 
sorted eases. 

These assorted cases will in some slight manner need ad- 
justing to an otherwise perfect system of records and it 
might mean possibly the elimination of some forms, espe- 
cially that of the shipping ticket, although a slight modifica- 
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tion of that would make it available and its authenticity of 
record, especially where a shipping clerk is separately en- 
gaged from the cloth or ware room. Its chief modification 
would consist in increasing its volume, as much more space 
would be required to give in detail each bale separately, 
or else a condensation leaving the entire detail to the order 
blank, giving only the gross yards and pounds, and making 
under style and pattern head the word assorted. 

The greatest change would come in the order blank form 
which I think would require a complete change from the 
form already illustrated. I show in Figs. 11 and 12 the 
front and reverse sides respectively of a blank form to 
cover these special conditions. The illustrations are suffi- 
ciently explicit to need but little elaboration. 

In such mills as mentioned the usual custom is to have 
a stock room either under the cloth room overseer’s charge 
or a special packing room overseer. After the goods are 
finished and ready to pack they are weighed and the yard- 
age taken of each style and pattern. These figures are 
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recorded upon some record, by modifying the bale record 
slightly we would have an ideal reeord for such a purpose. 


These goods after being recorded are carried to the 
ware room and stacked, each style and pattern separately. 
When shipping day arrives, which is ordinarily once per 
week, this special order book is taken down and a memo- 
randa taken of orders requiring the most urgent attention 
and with this information in hand the ware room is visited 
and every case or bale of goods applicable on these orders 
is put up, the detail yardage of each style and pattern 
showing on the baling ticket. Also the order number for 
which this particular case was packed. From this slip the 
special order book is posted, after which the ticket is dis- 
posed of as previously outlined. From this order book the 
“Bale Record,” which is now a stock record, is credited and 
by extracting the balance one can know at any time the 
amount of goods of any style and pattern on hand in 
ware room and available for packing. 

After the urgent orders are attended to, the usual eus- 
tom is to extract the balanees on the stock reeord and put 
up all possible eases for future shipment. Most mills are 
content to keep their stock records in pieces only, but a 
little devising will make these records available for keeping 
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the records in yardage as well. If yardage is desired in- 
stead of pieces, yards and not pieces must be substituted 
on the special order book somewhat as illustrated in Fig. 
12, Bale No. 47852. 

Having given a practical and comprehensive record sys- 
tem from which any mill can get something that will prove 
beneficial, possibly not by adopting every suggestion and 
utilizing every blank form presented, and possibly not by 
utilizing any of them in the exact form as presented, but 
rather by an absorption of ideas and the application and 
amplification of them to suit the exact local conditions 
of each mill, I have now completed the system and its dis- 
cussion, and will in the next chapter take up the subject of 
the machines and processes used. 


DESIGNS FOR FANCY COTTON FABRICS. 
BY THOMAS WOODHOUSE AND JAMES IRELAND. 
PART SIXTEEN. 


A very broad and prominent stripe pattern made with 
the Bedford cord and the plain weave is illustrated in 
Fig. 66. 
trope while the Bedford cord stripe is made up of alter- 
nate bands of 6 threads each of white and blue, 19 groups 
There are therefore 230 threads in each repeat of 


The plain stripe contains 116 threads of helio- 


in all. 
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the pattern, with 88 threads per inch and 88 picks per 
inch of heliotrope filling, henee the plain broad stripe is 
self-colored. The full design and draft appears in three 
sesctions at X and Y in Fig. 67, and the weaving plan on 
6 harnesses is shown at Z. The same weaving plan could 
be utilized for the cloth at G, Fig. 60, and also for the 
cloth M, Fig. 62, provided that the necessary rearrange- 
ments were made in the drafts. 

An elegant all over crepe effect is shown in Fig. 68. 
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In certain lights a decided fancy diagonal twill to right 
appears, while in others the effect resembles the overlapping 
parts of a pine cone. Warp and weft are straw color, but 
equally pretty effects result with many other self-colored 





Fig. 68. 
warps and wefts. There are 72 threads per inch and 52 
picks per inch of 2-ply twist yarns. Four repeats of the 
weave are shown at A in Fig. 69, the unit appearing in 
solid marks. A straight through draft B on 8 harnesses is 
necessary, and the weaving plan C is therefore identical 
with each unit of the design. It will be understood that 
this condition always obtains when no two threads in the 
design are alike, and when the draft is straight over from 
front to back. These straight drafts are ideal from a 
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weaver’s point of view, and when they are departed from 
it is invariably because some peculiarity in the working 
of the mechanism involved renders a change more suitable, 
or where the mechanism has been fixed up in another order 
for some previous work. 

The cloth illustrated at Fig. 70 has for a predominant 
feature the small triangles developed by the warp threads 
floating on the surface of the cloth. They contrast beauti- 
fully with the other but inverted triangles developed in an 
apparent warp rib weave, but actually with the warp and 
filling inter-weaving plain. There are 160 threads per 
inch, 40 picks per inch, and both are of a 2-fold light 
brown color. The-rankness of the threads with respect 
to the filling accounts for the warp rib appearance and 
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the filling is perfectly hidden, lying as it does between the 
upper and lower layers of warp threads and helping to 
form what is in reality a three-layer fabric. When such 
conditions obtain the filling lies in an almost perfect 





Fie. 70. 
straight line, and the bending of the warp is at a maximum 
for the particular counts of yarn used, whereas the con- 
traction from reed width to finished width is slight. 

The full design for the pattern on 24 threads and 10 
picks is given at D, Fig. 71, and those threads which float 
on the surface for the triangles are shown in solid marks. 
When the design is considered along with the number of 
threads and picks per inch, it will be clear that it is a 
reversible fabric. The draft of the harness is shown at E, 
while the weaving plan, on 8 harnesses and 10 picks, ap- 
pears at F. A further glance at the weaving plan shows 
that successive pairs of harnesses work opposite to each 
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Fig. 71. 
other; when this is the case it simplifies the trimming of 
the harnesses in the loom, especially if the work is per- 
formed by tappets and roller mountings, while for jac- 
quard work, similar conditions in the lifting of the warp 
entails a minimum number of needles and cards. For 
self-colored effects such as we have illustrated in Figs. 68 
and 70, where there is a probability of preparing a large 
variety of different colors, it is most convenient to weave 
all in grey or white, and then piece dye them to the shade 
or tint desired. This method also facilitates weaving be- 
cause the threads are at their maximum strength and most 
easily seen when white. 

(To be continued.) 
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KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 





DESIGNING ON THE SPRING NEEDLE 
CIRCULAR FRAME. 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


THE PRESSER WHEEL. 

It is usually a matter of extreme difficulty to under- 
stand how the presser wheel, with its circular form, pro- 
duces patterns which appear in the shape of squares, and 
for the better understanding of this question, design 9 
has been drawn out, small in size and to be worked on a 
single-feed machine with one tuck presser. The design 
is of diamond shape and is 6 needles wide and 6 courses 
high, which means that a single presser of 6% 6 — 36 
teeth would suffice for a coarse gage frame, whilst for a 
finer gage it might be necessary to repeat the pattern 
twice round the circumference and thus admit of the use 
of a convenient size of wheel. Taking square 1 on the 
extreme left of Fig. 9, the wheel would be cut by starting 
the top row with the first needle on the left hand side, 
continuing each row in succession, till the bottom row 
is completed. Adopting the line method of representation 
already explained and placing the tuck stitches above and 
the untucked loops below the line, the full design would 
be given by: 

oe te oe oe oe 
——__—_——————————_ = total of 36. 

3432 363.21 1 

Figure 9 represents the diamond design as it is worked 

in the fabric with a one-feed frame, each repeat rising 





FIG. F. 
DeEsIGN 9 AND PRESSER. 


one course higher to the right. Thus it will be noted that 
the design repeats itself after the 6th rise, the 7th bring- 
ing the pattern round into exactly the same position again. 
Thus it is that the design, although rising continuously 
towards the right are shown one diamond directly under 
another in a vertical direction. Let the design now be 
examined along one line in a horizontal direction begin- 
sing at the top course of design 1, continuing over course 


2 of design 2, course 3 of design 3, course 4 of design 4, 
course 5 of of design 5, and finally course 6 of design 6; 
this reading exactly corresponds to the formula just given 
for the whole wheel cut from the top to the bottom course 
of one single square, and it is thus that the design is 
actually transferred to the fabric. The presser wheel is 
shown at Fig. F. 

When only one design is given and the method of eut- 
ting the wheel from top to bottom explained, it causes 
the mis-apprehension that the design is made in a similar 
manner in the fabric. It will now be seen however that 
what the wheel really does in the course of its revolution 
is to insert a further horizontal line into the incomplete 
diamonds found all round the machine. It will be evi- 
dent that precautions must be taken similar to those ex- 
plained for simple designing, that is, the number of needles 
in the machine must be such as to avoid the same needles 
being pressed at each revolution. If, for instance, the 
number of frame needles could be divided exactly by 36, 
the number of teeth in the presser wheel, then the tucked 
stitches would accumulate on the needles and in the space 
of a few courses, considerable breakage would result. The 
relation of frame capacity to that of the presser wheel 
must, therefore, be such that the needles of the frame can 
be divided by the teeth of the presser wheel with 6 more 
or 6 less than an exact number of repeats. It is of little 
consequence whether the number be -+- or —, if the num- 
ber is — 6, then the 6 needles on which the top row of 
the design was worked are used for the 6th row at the 
next repeat which has the result of causing the designs 
to rise to the right, but if the + 6 arrangement be chosen, 
the design runs from right to left of the fabrie on the 
side next the worker. To reduce this to a formula which 
admits of general application, let N again represent the 
number of needles the frame possesses and P the number 
of teeth round the circumference of the presser wheel, with 
x any convenient and suitable integer showing the gen- 
eral relation between the teeth in the presser and the 
needles in the frame: 

N = Px plus or minus 6. 

For the design under consideration, P — 36 teeth and 
let x = 8, which gives: N = 36(8) plus or minus 6 — 
288 plus or minus 6 — 288 + 6 — 294 or 288 — 6 = 282. 

A frame with 294 or 282 needles in the cireumference 
would be suitable. 

For x = 14 we have a finer machine given by N = 36 
(14) plus or minus 6 = 504 + 6 = 510 or 504 — 6 = 
498. 

To secure the proper rise of design it is very neces- 
sary to have the width as an important factor. In design 
8 the width of the design is 12 needles and the height 
10 courses, so that the number of teeth in the presser 
wheel is 12 & 10 — 120 = P. If x = 4, the number 
of needles N is given by N = Px plus or minus 12. N = 


120 x plus or minus 12 = 120 (4) plus or minus 12 = 
480 +- 12 = 496, or 480 — 12 = 468. Frames with 496 
or 468 needles would be suitable. 

Again it will be evident that this problem will only be 
useful when one has a large assortment of frames and 
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wishes to select one of correct capacity for the design 
under consideration, but the problem in practice much 
more often is given, a frame with fixed number of needles, 
required to find the capacities and sizes of presser wheels 
which will work on it. To consider the problem and arrive 
at some formula which will enable vs to find by caleula- 
tion suitable presser wheel sizes for any capacity of frame, 
it will be needful to revert to one of the given designs, 
as an example, say design 8. Let the height of the de- 
sign be represented by (a) and the width of the design 
by (b), then the total number of teeth in the presser 


) 
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wheel is represented by a X b = ab. In the case of de- 
sign 8, the height of the design is 10 and the width 12, so 
that the eapacity of the frame must be such that ab will 
divide into it and have as a remainder + 12 or — 12, for 
only in this way ean the pattern be built up in succeeding 
courses. 

N plus or minus 12 — ab = x where x is a suitable 
interger, by which is meant that the number of teeth in 
the presser wheel must divide into the frame needle num- 
ber with 12 more or 12 less. But a = 12. Therefore N 
plus or minus 12 — 12 b — x, but that this condition may 
hold good, N, the needles of the frame, will also require 
to be divisible by 12, and this can be shown by N = 12 n. 
By substituting we get: 12 n plus or minus 12 —- 12 b = 
x == 12 (n plus or minus 1) + 12 b = x. Taking out 
the 12 factor above and below the line we obtain (n plus 
or minus 1) — b = x. This formula shows that the 
suitable height or heights of pattern (b) may be found 
by dividing the needles N of the machine by the given 
width of pattern and obtaining the number (n), 1 is added 
or subtracted from it and the resultant factors taken as 
the suitable heights. 

This can be more forcibly explained by working out 
the problem of finding suitable heights for a given frame 
with a known number of needles in the cireumference. Let 
the number of needles in the frame be 612. We must 
begin by taking some convenient width which will divide 
into 612 without a remainder, say 12. From the formula 
we have N plus or minus 12 — 12 b = x, but N = 612 — 


(12 x 51) = 12 n. 12 n plus or minus 12 — 12 b = 
(12 x 51) plus or minus 12 ~ 12 b = x, 12 (51 plus or 
minus 1) -- 12 b = x, eliminating the faetor 51 plus or 


minus 1 — b = x or 51 plus or minus 1 ~ x = b, there- 
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fore 52 — x = b or 50 = x = b. This means that this 
height (b) of suitable patterns for a 612 machine will 
be found by taking x as any convenient factor of 52, say 
x = 4, 52 — x = b. 52 + 4 = 13, which indicates that 
a pattern 12 broad by 13 high = 12 x 13 = 156 teeth in 
the presser wheel, would fulfill all the requirements. In 
the second case of 50 — x = b, if x be taken as 5, then 
(b) will beeome 10, which will also be a suitable height 
of pattern. Taking x as 2 would make the height (b) 25, 
but a pattern 12 & 25 — 300 teeth in the presser would 
be much too large for the standard make of machine to 
conveniently accommodate. To obtain other suitable 
presser wheels for a 612 frame we endeavor to resolve 
the number into its convenient factors: 612 — 12 51 
= 12 317. 17 ean be taken and this divided into 
612 gives (17 * 36) plus or minus 17 — 17 b = x, 17 
(36 plus or minus 1) ~ 17 b = x. 

Dropping the factor 17, plus or minus 1 — b = x or 
37 or 35 — b = x, but 37 cannot be broken up conveni- 
ently, so taking 35 we have 7 x 5, either of which may be 
chosen, but as 7 is the more likely to give a pattern of 
convenient dimensions, width 17, height 7 — 17 *K 7 = 119 
in the presser wheel. 





FIG. M7. 


DesicgN 10 witrH PRESSER WHEEL. 


‘Some further designs of approved character are given 
herewith along with the actual cloths produced from these 
designs. As was mentioned previously, the most definite 
effects are obtained by the use of two colors, one light, 
the other dark. Frequently the ordinary -presser does not 
give clear effects where twé, three or more needles are 
concerned. If the pattern is white on the face, then the 
black slips beneath it, but is actually on the same stitch 
so that when it oceurs in more than 2 courses, the black 
yarn shows a strong tendeney to show through on the 
white face and thus disturb the purity of the figure. To 
remedy this, a press-off wheel is introduced on ‘alternate 
feeds to press-off the offending stitches, so that they lie 
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loosely on the back of the cloth and allow the other color 
full seope in its effect on the face. Fabrice G corresponds 
to design 10 and presser wheel Fig. M. The black yarn 
floats loosely on the back at the white diamond portions, 





se see see * 
S7SRMUISBIS 
FIG. 4/ FIG 12. 
Desiens 11 anv 12. 


but the white is not pressed off onto the back for the black 
vertical stripes portion, with the result that the white may 
be seen to be shining through somewhat on the face, show- 
ing white specks on the black lines. 

From the point of view of fabrie structure, it is not 
desirable to have yarn floating for more than 3 or 4 needles 
on the back and even floats of this size oceurring fre- 
quently give the resulting fabrie a “sleezy” handle. When 
the pattern is totally press-off fabric, the alternate pressers 
say of even number are cut exactly the reverse of the alter- 
nate pressers of odd number, thus if the pattern were 

3 2 1 
» ia Fee 


then the first presser would be cut in the ordinary manner, 
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but the next presser would be reversed in its cutting, 


namely : 


a ea 


3 2 1 


If, however, only part of the design is to be pressed off 
then the auxiliary presser would be cut at those points 


Design 10 extends for 12 needles in the width 
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and 5 courses in the length so that the presser would have 
5 & 12 = 60 teeth. The wheel would be started at the 
top left hand corner of the repeat and the cutting would 


be continued along each course, to the end of course 5, as 
foliows: 
ree eee es eee 2 PET EE TEE Eri 1 


Remee eee hit S131 21133 
The numbers above the line indicate the parts eut with 





deep or tuck teeth, the numbers under the line are cut in 
the normal way. Worked one course black and one course 
white, the design, quite simple in ‘its appearance on 
squared paper, yet looks quite effective in the fabrie. 
Design 11 is the effect shown in fabrie of Fig. H, 
worked similarly, 1 course white, 1 course dark and on 
examination of one repeat it will be noted that the pattern 
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extends over 16 needles in width and 7 courses in length, 
giving 7 & 16 = 112 teeth in the presser wheel. In this 
pattern for the maximum floats are much larger than those 
of design 10, for inside the diamond, on needle 11 and 13, 
it is noted that white shows on the surface for 6 courses, 
needles i0 and 14 show white on the surface for 4 courses. 
On examining the back of the fabric, it is seen that the 
dark color floats freely under such portions. 

Design 12 gives the design for the effect given in Fabric 
L, and is of much larger dimensions. The extent of one 
repeat is 16 needles in width and 14 in length, giving in 
all 16 & 14 = 224 teeth in the presser wheel. 

(To be Continued.) 


Australian imports of American merehandise in 1909 
aggregated $28,886,278 in value, of which $24,347,732 
worth was received direct, while the balance was shipped 
via Canadian, European, and Asiatie ports. Australia 
made steadily increasing purchases of goods from the 
United States during the quinquennial period following 
1909. The total in 1912 was $52,384,257, of which $45,- 
986,250 worth came direct from American ports. Austra 
lian statistics, showing details of the Commonwealth’s for- 


eign trade for the calendar year 1913. will not be available 


for several months. 
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NOTES ON DYEING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING. 


BY J. MERRITT MATTHEWS, PH. D. 


MILDEW IN COTTON GOODS. 

The mildew oceurring in cotton goods is not caused by 
any one specific organism, but to a large variety of both 
fungi and bacteria, commonly present in the air, among 
which the following have been identified: Penicilium glau- 
cum, Fusarium, Mucor racemosus, B. megatherium, Sarecina 
aurantiaca, ete. It has been shown that spores of these 
are present in non-mildewed cloth, and such organisms are 
probably present in nearly all cotton goods, only awaiting 
favorable conditions to develop. The mildew is produced 
by these common moulds feeding upon the starchy matter 
in the size; but as the fungi can only develop in the pres- 
ence of sufficient moisture, the goods must become damp 
before there is any likelihood of mildew developing. The 
use of hygroscopic salts favors this condition by causing 
the cloth to absorb an abnormal amount of moisture. 

ACTION OF WATER AND CAUSTIC SODA ON COTTON. 

M. Robinoff has recently studied the action of dry 
heat on cotton, also that of water at high temperatures, di- 
lute acids, concentrated and dilute solutions of caustic soda. 
The main conclusion arrived at is that cotton cellulose which 
has become modified in the course of industrial chemical 
treatments possesses totally different properties from the 
normal cellulose of cotton. The normal cellulose is ex- 
tremely resistant to most chemical reactions and is only 
slightly modified when boiled with water under pressure. 
On the other hand, cotton which has been subjected to boil- 
ing and bleaching processes, is very considerably attacked 
when boiled with water under pressure. This is especially 
true when the temperature rises above 300 degrees F., and 
such cotton is completely broken down to hydrocellulose 
when digested under a pressure of 20 atmospheres. The 
duration of the treatment does not appear to have any 
appreciable influence. Dilute solutions of both cold and 
hot caustic soda do not have any effect on the structure or 
chemical properties of cotton cellulose, but effects are to 
be had when the temperature of the solution is elevated 
above 212 degrees F. A caustic soda solution possessing a 
concentration of 4 per cent appears to be quite active in 
its effect on cotton. In this ease also the time of action 
does not appear to have much influence. Dilute acids also 
cause a hydrolysis of cotton cellulose. In souring after 
bleaching it would seem that dilute acids act more strongly 
on the cellulose of cotton than acids of double or four times 
the strength. Acetie acid, in this connection, appears to 
have as great an action as hydrochloric acid. 

ACTION OF FORMALDEHYDE ON ARTIFICIAL SILK. 

There have been continued attempts made to produce 
cellulose silks that have a higher degree of tensile strength 
when in the wet condition. Recently a treatment with for- 
maldehyde has been proposed, and experiments seem to 
indicate a reasonable degree of progress. When cotton, 
wood-pulp, or other forms of cellulose are treated with for- 
maldehyde their properties are modified to such an extent 


that they cannot be mercerized, even by the aid of heat, 
nor converted into derivatives of viscose. This treatment 
with formaldehyde has received the name of “sthenosising.”’ 
In the same manner flour and starches, when similarly 
treated with formaldehyde, become insensitive to boiling 
water and to caustic soda solutions. This property of cel- 
lulose may be taken advantage of, especially in the case of 
viscose silk, to produce threads and fabrics of a much 
inereased tensile strength. For example, when skeins of 
viscose silk are heated in an autoclave at 140 degrees F. for 
8 hours with five times their weight of a solution of 40 
per cent formaldehyde together with 5 per cent of sulphuric 
acid and acetone, and then dried in the air, the breaking 
strain inereased from 146 grams to 230 grams in the dry 
state, and from 40 grams to 105 grams in the wet state. 
The elasticity showed a slight decrease, but this ean be 
avoided if the skeins are dried in a vacuum at a low tempe- 
rature. Apart from their inereased strength and their 
resistance to boiling water and alkalies, these “sthenosised” 
artificial silks differ from the untreated silks in their affin- 
ity towards dyestuffs, as they are only feebly dyed by the 
substantive colors. They may be well dyed with the various 
anthracene dyes by first mordanting with tannin and then 
with chrome alum or potash alum. The various basie dyes 
may be applied by means of the usual tannin and tartar 
emetic mordant. The action of the formaldehyde seems to 
be that of true combination with the cellulose of the fiber 
giving rise to a chemical compound which may be termed 
cellulose-formal. 

ACTION OF DYESTUFFS ON COTTON IN VARIOUS SOLVENTS. 

Dyeings have been carried out at the ordinary tempera- 
tures with solutions of Benzopurpurin 10 in mixtures of 
water and aleohol, and inthis manner it has been demon- 
strated that: 

(1) Cotton absorbs less dyestuffs from a mixed solvent 
than from either a water or alcohol solvent alone. 

(2) The point of minimum absorption is reached with 
a mixture of 45 percent water and 55 per cent of absolute 
alcohol by volume. 

.(3) Cotton absorbs slightly less dyestuff from pure 
water than from absolute alcohol, and more from alcohol 
containing 5 per cent of water than from absolute alcohol. 
It is noteworthy that if silk be employed in place of cotton, 
the minimum absorption is attained with the same propor- 
tions of aleohol and water, and these proportions of the 
known hydrate of aleohol, C,H,OH, 3H,0. 

When mercerized cotton was employed in the experi- 
ments different results were obtained, the point of mini- 
mum absorption being reached with a mixture of 35 per 
eent of water and 65 per cent of aleohol. 

Methy! aleohol has practically no effeet on the absorp- 
tion of substantive dyestuffs by ordinary cotton, whereas 
mercerized cotton absorbs less dyestuff from methyl aleo- 
hol than from a solution in water. 

When dyeings were made from solutions of Benzopur- 
purin 10B in mixtures of water and glycerine, it was found 
that the amount of absorption decreases as the proportion 
of glycerine increases. 
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ABSORPTION OF TANNIC ACID BY COTTON. 

Recent experiments on the absorption of tannic acid by 
cotton have shown that the absorption of tannic acid by 
cotton decreases as the temperature rises. Pure tannic 
acid was employed in the experiments-and the results are 
embodied in the following table: 

Errect OF TEMPERATURE. 
| Tannie Acid | Tannie Acid 
| left in bath | absorbed 


¢ 212° FP... 





Condition of Temperature 


—___— | 
Kept boiling a 90.01% | 9.99 % 
asm? .....5...<00: | 90.48 % | 19.52 % 
Steeped boiling ............. | 64.34% | 35.65 % 
Kept cold 66.45 % | 33.55 % 


With regard to the effect of time it was found that the 
rate of absorption is at first very high and then rapidly 
diminishes, about 80 per cent of the maximum absorption 
being reached at the end of 5 hours. The results are tabu- 
lated as follows: 

Errect oF TIME. 


fate 
| Tannic Acid | Tannie Acid 
Time | left in bath | absorbed 
Racor 
PO. 3 ons dadadsenes ans | 77.32% | 22.68 % 
¢ “pe ae ai aie | 736 % | 26.40% 
SN RR EASE Ss Bae lg | 63.01% | 36.99 % 
SN ndiend os ogasrnatbanan 59.3 % 40.70 % 
ND xk cal an. Sackee 6-08 | 57.63 % 42.37 % 
PR sc peshshtncecene op | 499 % | 5010 % 








It was furthermore found that the amount of absorption 
varies with the concentration of the tannin solution. This 
is shown in the following table. Each bath contained 0.25 
grams of tannic acid and varying amounts of water: 


EFrect OF CONCENTRATION. 


Tannie Acid 


| Tannie Acid | 
Amount of Water | left in bath | absorbed 
Te GRiOE WOM ci ksi ces eas | 46.07 % | 53.93 % 
150 e.c. of water ............ | 63.01% | 36.99 % 
300 e.c. of water ............ | 73.67 % | 26.33 % 
450 c.c. of water ............ | 8245 % | 17.55 % 


| ———__—__|——___- 

In these experiments on the effect of concentration of the 
bath it was found that there is a sort of equilibrium exist- 
ing between the amount of cotton and the amount of tannie 
acid present. It has been previously shown by studies 
made by Knecht and Kershaw that cotton which has already 
absorbed a large quantitly of tannie acid gives out much 
of the tannin when steeped again in cold water. It has 
now been demonstrated that by treating cotton which has 
been steeped in tannic acid solution with boiling water all 
traces of the tannic acid taken up by the fiber may be re- 
moved again. 

The presence of various reagents in the tannin bath 
seems to exert considerable influence on the amount of tan- 
nie acid absorbed by the cotton fiber. Gardner and Carter 
have previously shown in fact that the presence of acetic 
acid, citrie acid, tartarie acid, sulphuric acid, hydrochloric 
acid, sodium acetate all have a marked effect on the quan- 
tity of tannic acid taken up by cotton. The present exten- 
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sion of experiments along similar lines now obtained are 
tabulated as follows: 
Errect oF DIFFERENT REAGENTS. 
| | a 




















| Tannie Acid | Tannie Acid 
Reagent Added | left in bath | absorbed 

2 
LED 63.59 % | 36.41 % 
5e.ec. acetic acid ..........| 59.0 % 41.0 % 
10 ¢.c. acetic acid ........... | 65.12% | 3488 % 
20 c.c. acetic acid ........... | 64.62 % 35.38 % 
5¢.e. sulphurie acid ....... | 58.51 % 41.49 % 
10 ¢.e. sulphuric acid ........ 58.51 % | 4149 % 
25 ¢.c. normal sodium chloride | 60.54 % 39.46 < 
100 ¢.c. normal sodium chloride | 58.51 % 41.49 % 

iclilictaliaiiaiaiiaerthiomnero 





With regard to the amount of tannic acid absorbed by 
cotton from solutions of various kinds of tannins, the fol- 
lowing tabulated results are of interest: 


ABSORPTION OF VARIOUS TANNINS. 











| Tannie| | Tannic | 

| Acid Acid left | Tannie Acid 
Kind of Tannin | per et.| Temp.| in bath | absorbed 
Tannie Acid B ...| 92.32 | Cold | 60.33 % | 39.67 % 
| Hot | 532 % 46.8 % 
Tannie Acid A ...| 80.97 | Cold | 52.88 % | 47.12 % 
| Hot | 506 %| 494 % 
ee. a | 57.54 | Cold | 56.78 % | 43.22 % 
Hot | 54.33 % | 45.67 % 
Sumach ......... | 39.51 | Cold | 59.58 % | 40.42 % 
| Hot | 57.23 % | 42.77 % 
Myrabolans ...... | 42.26 | Cold | 63.63 % | 36.37 % 
| Hot | 61.76 % | 38.24 % 


Experiments made with reference to the fastness of 
basie dyes fixed with different kinds of tannin in connection 
with tartar emetic showed that sumach seemed to furnish 
a color-lake that stands the action of light much better 
than that of any other variety of tannin. 


PERMUTITE PROCESS FOR WATER SOFTENING. 


This process of water softening appears to be making 
great headway in England and on the Continent, and it is 
also being introduced into America. This process is based 
on the use of a substance known as “Permutite,” which has 
the property of taking out the calcium and magnesinm 
salts from water, replacing them with the corresponding 
sodium salts. 

Permutite is an artificially prepared zeolite, and was 
diseovered by Dr. Gans, professor at the Mining Academy 
of Berlin. A zeolite is a compound double silicate of 
aluminum and sodium and contains some water of hydra- 
tion. Nearly all the natural zeolites, and principally a 
mineral known as Chabasite, possess the property of ex- 
changing their sodium for calcium and magnesium when 
treated with water containing these latter salts. This 
property, however, is relatively slight when compared with 
the artificially prepared zeolite, Permutite. 

Permutite is manufactured in the following manner: 3 
parts of kaolin, 6 parts of sand, and 12 parts of soda are 
melted together. The molecular composition of the result- 
ing silicate is given as follows: AIl,O, + 10 SiO, + 10 
Na,O. The melted mass after being leached out with water 
consists of an aluminum-sodium silicate, of the following 
eomposition: SiO,, 46 per cent; Al,O,, 22 per cent; Na,O, 
13.6 per cent; and H,O, 18.4 per cent. 
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The manufacture vf Permutite does not offer any diffi- 
eulty. A furnace, such as used in the manufacture of glass, 
is employed. As soon as the melt is cold it is crushed and 


washed with water to eliminate the excess of alkali. During 
this operation the produet assumes the form under which 
it is sold in the market. It is then sifted and rinsed in 
order to eliminate fine particles; after which it is dried in 
centrifugal machines. 

The name of Permutite was taken from the Latin “per- 
mutare”—to exchange. 

The principal commercial use of Permutite is in the 
softening of water. Previous methods of softening water 
are all based on the soda-lime method. The total hardness 
of water, as is well known, is caused by the presence of lime 
and magnesia salts; the chlorides, nitrates and sulphates of 
these bases constitute what is known as permanent hardness, 
while the biearbonates of the same bases constitute what is 
known as temporary hardness. If ecaleium hydroxide is 
added to a water containing bicarbonate of lime (tem- 
porary hardness), the second molecule of carbonic acid in 
the bicarbonate is removed, and the resulting carbonate 
being insoluble precipitates out of solution more or less 
completely according to conditions of temperature, ete. 
Lime-water has proved itself the cheapest reagent in prac- 
tice. For each degree of hardness from 2.3 to 2.56 ounces 
of lime per 1,000 gailons of water are required. On the 
other hand, soda is used to remove permanent hardness, and 
in this ease 2.56 ounces approximately serve to precipitate 
the lime and magnesia compounds from each 1,000 gallons 
of water per degree of hardness. Reaction begins immedi- 
ately on addition of the reagents, but in practice it is found 
that to get the best possible removal of the hardening salts 
a long settling time is necessary, and also often a large ex- 
cess of the reagent has to be added. Even under the best 
conditions, however, it is not possible to produce a water 
having less than 3 to 5 degrees of hardness, and besides this, 
the water contains excess of the precipitating alkalies. 

The action of Permutite depends on its property of 
interchanging bases. Sodium Permutite has the formula 
2 SiO,Al,O,Na,O +- 6 HeO, and obviously its base is sodium. 
Now, in hard water, the bases are calcium and magnesium. 
If water of a given hardness is filtered through a bed of 
sodium Permutite, the sodium in the latter is replaced by 
the ealeium and magnesium of the water, giving Calcium- 
Magnesium Permutite, while the acid radicles formerly 
united with the lime and magnesia are now combined with 
the sodium. Naturally, the alkalinity of the water remains 
exactly the same. There will obviously come a time when 
all the sodium in the Permutite has been replaced by lime 
and magnesia from the treated water. When this time ar- 
rives, however, it is not necessary to recharge the filters 
with fresh Permutite, but the so-called exhausted Permu- 
tite can be regenerated back to the original sodium com- 
pound. This is effected by allowing a solution of common 
salt to act on the exhausted Permutite. The laws of chemi- 
eal exchange again come into play, the interchange in this 
ease being in the opposite direction, the sodium from the 
salt taking the place of the calcium in the Permutite. 

Softening plants using Permutite all deliver water of 
zero hardness, a result never attained by any other system. 
A lime-soda plant working under the best conditions with 
water containing not too much magnesia, it is said, ean 
only reduce the hardness to about 3 degrees. 

Another variety of Permutite is used for the removal of 
iron from water; this is Manganese Permutite. If a water 
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containing 1 part of iron per 100,000 is filtered through a 
layer of Manganese Permutite, a filtered liquid is obtained 
without any trace of iron. The exhausted Permutite in this 
ease is regenerated by treating it with a dilute solution of 
potassium permanganate. 

One ton of Permutite is able to take 20 pounds of cal- 
cium oxide out of water. 

One disadvantage of the Permutite system is that water 
containing any considerable amount of suspended matter 
soon clogs up the pores of the Permutite and renders it 
inactive, consequently a previous filtering of the water in 
such a ease is necessary before it is allowed to pass through 
the Permutite filter. 

In running a Permutite plant the loss of Permutite by 
mechanical removal in washing is caleulated at from 1 to 3 
per cent per year. As Permutite is soluble in mineral acids, 
if an acid water is to be operated on, it is necessary to use 
a layer of marble on top of the filter in order to neutralize 
the acid before the water comes in contact with the Permu- 
tite. Carbonic acid will also decompose the Permutite, but 
in ease the water contains this substance, the layer of lime 
will also serve to neutralize it. 

TENDERING OF COTTON AND LINEN BY OXALIC ACID. 


Briggs, in a recent investigation into the cause of tender- 
ing of some pieces of linen cloth which had accidentally had 
a solution of oxalie acid spilled on them, and then left in 
the warehouse for a considerable length of time, has ar- 
rived at some interesting conclusions concerning the effect 
of oxalie acid on both linen and cotton cloth. The tender 
portions of the cloth reduced Fehling’s solution slightly, 
and gave a strong acid reaction with methyl orange. On 
extraction with water, oxallic acid was dissolved and readily 
identified. Consequently it is evident that oxalic acid is 
capable of attacking cotton profoundly even at the ordinary 
temperatures, provided a sufficient length of time is given. 
The action seems to be somewhat similar to that of mineral 
acids, with the production of hydrocellulose. 

In investigating tue action of oxalie acid at the ordinary 
temperature on cotton in the presence of dextrin, Knecht 
(in a paper before the Seventh International Congress of 
Applied Chemistry) failed to obtain an oxalic ester of 
cellulose. He found only the evidence of a formic acid 
ester, and concluded that the oxalic acid had been decom- 
posed in the fibre with the production of formic acid. Also 
in Kneeht’s experiments the cloth was not tendered. Briggs 
therefore took pure bleached cotton cloth and saturated it 
with a solution of oxalic acid, squeezed, and dried in the 
air. It was then heated in the dry state for several hours 
at various temperatures in a steam-jacketed oven. His ex- 
periments led him to the conclusion that oxalie acid when 
heated in the dry state with cotton even at moderate tem- 
peratures combines with it in small proportions and at the 
same time converts it into hydrocellulose. Evidence was 
also found of the formation of a cellulose oxalic ester, and 
this ester shows a slight tendency to hydrolyse slowly dur- 
ing washing. The product has a strong affinity for the 
basic dyes. 





Australia’s purchases of foreign goods increased from 
$184,000,000 in 1903 to $242,000,000 in 1908, $380,000,000 
in 1912, and $388,000,000 in 1913. The exports from Aus- 
tralia advanced in value in the meantime from $235,000, 
000 in 1903 to $313,000,000 in 1908, and $366,000,000- 
in 1913. 
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FLYER LEAD VS. BOBBIN LEAD. 


Eprror Corron: 

I would like to give my opinion as to what causes the 
strain in roving when the bottom cone hesitates if the 
flyer-lead is used; but first let me give some credit to 
“Wash.” He certainly makes us put on our studying caps 
and although we sometimes think he is in the wrong, we 
gain much knowledge in trying to prove him so. The 
problem which he has now sprung upon us is a very in- 
teresting one and although I can see through it myself, it 
is an exceedingly difficult matter for me to describe it. 
Anyone who did not have a fair knowledge of the fune- 
tions of the two trains of gears that drive the bobbins 
and spindles of flyer-lead and bobbin-lead frames could 
not even make a guess at it, but at the same time if one 
will take the trouble to try and solve it, whether he finally 
succeeds or not, he will know more about fly-frames, after- 
wards, than he did before. 

Now I think that one of the greatest evils in having 
the flyer lead is because of the fact that the bobbins reach 
their greatest velocity when full, which of course means 
greater wear and tear owing to the extra weight of roving 
the gears have to drive, while with bobbin-leading frames 
the speed is greatest at the commencement of a set and 
then gradually diminishes until the bobbins are full. Now, 
although I am going to try and make “Wash” come across 
with the root of all evil, I do not think that the strain 
on the roving, through any retardation of cone if the belt 
is fairly tight, is so great as to do much harm, and as 
good and as even yarn has been made from flyer-leading 
frames as from bobbin-lead. Also we must not forget that 
the bottom cone does not drive the bobbin-gears as so many 
men seem to think. It only varies and retards the speed 
of them as ean easily be proved by lifting up the cone, as 
when doffing, and then turning the frame over a little. It 
will be noticed that the bobbins turn around just the 
same, except that the speed now equals the front roller 
speed, which of course coils the roving on top of the flyer, 
instead of winding it on the bobbin. This would be the 
same with either flyer or bobbin leading frames. Another 
evil when using flyer-lead is that if an end breaks it makes 
the broken end on the bobbin unwind somewhat more than 
does bobbin-leading frames. 

My reasons why the roving is strained when the bot- 
tome cone hesitates are as follows: 

In flyer-leading frames the retardation of the bottom 
eone, which is generally caused by the belt slipping when 
starting, really increases the speed of bottom cone, as 
the belt runs to the smaller diameter of bottom cone while 
slipping, but before the belt gets back to its normal posi- 
tion again it has got a grip on the bottom cone, which 
is equal to the rack being wound back a trifle towards the 
starting or smal] end of bottom cone, and this, in con- 
junction with the fact that the train of gears driving the 
flyers are fewer than the train driving the bobbins, thereby 
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causing less backlash, are the reasons the ends tighten up 
a little and strain the roving. 

At the particular instant when the belt, in coming to its 
proper position, gets a grip on the cone again it in- 
creases the speed of the cone a little too much, thus not 
driving the bobbins as quickly as it should and this causes 
them to lag behind the speed of the flyers. As “Wash” 
says, in the flyer-lead frame when you decrease the speed 
of the bottom cone, you increase the speed of the bobbins; 
then increasing the speed of bottom-cone clearly decreases 
or lessens the speed of the bobbins. The flyers start up a 
little before the bobbins both in flyer or bobbin-lead 
frames, but there is a difference in the effect. On the bob- 
bin-leading frames it loosens the tension so that when the 
cone belt gets a grip after slipping it would help to 
tighten the ends gradually to the proper degree, but with 
flyer-leading frames it would strain the roving just a 
shade. 

I will now try and explain a little more minutely what 
really happens when you start up a machine, before the 
motion is transmitted to the bottom cone. Whether the 
machine is bobbin-leading or flyer-leading, the motion given 
to the frame by main driving belt reaches the flyer before 
the bobbin gear commences to revolve. The action of the 
cone belt on the bottom cone is the same with bobbin-lead- 
ing as with flyer-leading, and when the cone belt gets a 
grip on the bottom cone before it has reached its proper 
place, after running toward the thin end of cone, it equals 
turning the rack back slightly and tightens the ends, but 
it has so much slack to take up, and so much more work 
to overcome, owing to its having the drive the sleeve-gear 
against the direction of the jack shaft, that it does not 
strain the roving. 

We will now see what takes place when we start up a 
flyer-leading frame. The flyer, which, as in the case of 
bobbin-leading, starts first, now causes the presser to wrap 
a small amount of roving on the bobbin which has not yet 
began to turn around and this fact surely tightens up the 
roving between the front roller and the bobbin. It is this 
fact, together with the action of the cone belt on the bot- 
tom cone increasing the relative speed of flyer and bobbin 
for a fraction of a second and also because it is not loaded 
as in the ease of the bobbin-leading frame, as it now drives 
the sleeve gear in the same direction as the jack-shaft, that 
causes the strain in the roving. 

I admit that any hesitation ef the bottom cone cannot 
strain the roving, but it is the hesitation, or slippage of 
cone belt that causes it to run towards the small end of 
cone and by unduly increasing the speed of the cone after 
getting its grip, thus tightens up the ends. I hope “Wash” 
will not attempt to hide behind the admission I have just 
made, if I have given him the real reasons as to what 
eauses the strain, as he says that every man who says tle 
defect is there is unable to give the reason. “Wash” also 
says that to strain the roving the bobbin must lag behind 
the speed of the flyer and the only way this is possible is 
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by shifting the rack back towards the starting point or 
by having a rack gear on the frame that does not move 
the rack enough at every completion of the traverse. I 
claim the two reasons I have given both cause the bobbin 
to lag momentarily, while if we moved the rack back the 
lag would be continuous which would be the only difference 
in its effect. Lanes ( Michigan.) 


SOME NOTES ON BUILDERS AND FLYERS. 


I see in the August issue of Corron where “Lance” 
believes I misconstrued the fourth paragraph of his article, 
which appeared in the February issue. 

If “Lanee” will refer back to this article, he will find 
that I copied what he stated word for word. 

“T.anee” began wrong from the start, when he tried to 
put the damper on one of the best points in the card room. 
He states in the February article, fourth paragraph, “In 
the December issue of Corron, I see that ‘Wash’ wants us 
to believe that rubbing the end of the latches and rocker 
with emery cloth will remedy the trouble,” and what I re- 
peated in the June issue then follows. 

In the August issue, second paragraph, “Lance” states, 
“*Wash’ tells us that the Better method is to rub the latches 
at doffing time, and take the builder out on Saturday, thus 
proving that what I said, that rubbing them with emery 
eloth fixes running over temporarily, or else why would he 
need to take out the builder at all.” 

This is why. You no doubt know that the Howard and 
Bullough latest fly frames have the shortest taper of any 
make, or at least, as short as any. Now, let us assume that 
on Monday morning we have a frame.or two running over 
and under. Again let us assume that the boss spinner is 
“hounding” us for roving. Under these circumstances would 
you take both builders out or would you rub them with 
emery cloth until Saturday, when the builder could then be 
taken out and properly fixed? 

Rubbing the latches and rocker with emery cloth will 
remedy running over and under only temporarily, which is 
all I claimed from the start. But is it not a good point? 

I aligned and erected machinery for years, and for the 
benefit of readers who have not, I am now going to prove 
something of interest about short latches. 

When a builder is taken out and the rocker and latches 
are rounded badly, it is, of couse, necessary to file off a 
large amount. To make up the amount filed from both the 
rocker and builder, the writer saws down into the body of 
the rocker and inserts what is known as “steels.” The 
shaded portion of the accompanying illustration shows the 
steels inserted into the body of the rocker. 

I will now explain what causes the traverse to change 
at 34 of the traverse, which is a common oceurrence on fly 
frames having the type of builder shown, and as stated, is 
a puzzle to-many. I will ask the reader to look at the 
illustration and picture in his mind, if he ean, that the 
twin gear held in contact with the compound pinion by 
latch B, is set too deeply in gear. Next, hold firmly in 
mind that the latch B, and the rocker jaws on the same 
side are very smooth and rounded. Owing to the twin gear 
being set too deeply, a certain amount of vibration is con- 
veyed to the rocker through the connecting rod. The spring 
B being as stated, very tight, the vibration gradually works 
the lateh up, that is, the vibration aided by the tension of 
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the spring B becomes stronger than the small spring that 
holds the latch B, down and engaged with the rocker be- 
fore it is acted upon by the action of the poker bar and its 
connections. This generally oceurs at about 34 of the 





traverse. In some cases, this oceurs once in a set, while 
in other eases, it oeeurs every three or four layers. 

No particular harm results, only the tension becomes 
slack owing to the number of layers missing. When it oe- 
eurs every three or four layers, it becomes necessary to 
doff the frame. Still emery cloth will work like a charm in 
such eases. 

“Lance” also states in his article in the August issue 
that “Wash’s” last statement will be conceded by practical 
earders to be a little off. What did I state? I stated “that 
the man who understands the functions of a flyer, is more 
valuable to a card room than the man who understands 
the funetions of a builder.” I have found many earders, 
experts on fixing builders, who could not answer the few 
following questions: 

Why is it that one make of flyer will hold the twist in 
the strand better than some other makes? 

How does a poorly repaired or balanced flyer affect the 
compactness of the bobbin? 

What will cause tension between the surface of the 
bobbin and the drawing rolls, instead of between the bot- 
tom of the hollow leg of the flyer and surface of the bob- 
bin on any poorly repaired flyer? 

What position should the termination of the presser fin- 
ger occupy throughout the set? 

How is it that a different speed will destroy the inter- 
mediate speeds or outline of the cones? 

There is good dope for “Lance” and others to write 
about. 

“Lance” also states in the August article, last para- 
graph, “Also when putting on a new presser be sure and 
file off enough of the part that runs through the two 
shoulders on the tubular leg of the flyer to give it as much 
clearance when opened, ete.” If you file a little off the 
presser you certainly throw the flyer out of balance. Can 
anything be plainer? Many a man has been discharged 
for doing this very thing. There is only one way to repair 


flyers and that is to send them to the repair shop. 
Wash. (Mass.) 


Treat your shopmates with courtesy and work in har- 
mony with them. 
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FACTS ABOUT RING TRAVELERS. 


Epitor Corron: 

While working in a northern mill, I found it hard for 
some twisters to run good and also to start well in the 
morning and at noon, the cause being that when a few 
frames were started at either morning or noon the ends 
would break on these certain machines, that is, at least 
three-fourths of the ends on each side would be down when 
they were started up. 

Although the machinery was not new, I could find no 
fault with the settings of each twister, and therefore con- 
cluded tLe trouble must be from the ring rails up, so I 
investigated the amount of water the twister-tenders were 
putting in the troughs, and found they always had them 
full to the top. I then went to the frame that would break 
the most at starting and removed about half of the amount 
of water in the trough on one side only. Then I had the 
doffer doff this certain frame and started it up. 

Some men allow the twister tenders to oil up, with the 
frame stopped, which was the custom with these under con- 
sideration. But as I wanted to find out what was the cause 
of these certain frames breaking down at starting time, I 
did not allow the attendant to oil the rings until the ma- 
chine was started up. How many overseers who have 
charge of twisters have seen, while the frame is stopped, 
either for doffing or at noon hour, the way the travelers 
are coated with cotton, or as we might call it, waste? Al- 
though in small quantities, it would, after it had dried, hold 
the travelers fast to the ring plate. 

Oiling the frame when stopped is a poor practice, be- 
cause it not only keeps the frames stopped five or ten min- 
utes longer at each doff, which means a great loss of pro- 
duction at the end of the week, but it only keeps the plate 
and the top of the traveler wet with oil for a few minutes. 
As the frame is started the traveler becomes somewhat dry, 
also the ring and plate, therefore we can see that this 
helps in causing some ends to break’down at starting time, 
also while the plate is wet with the oil, dust adheres to it 
and makes the traveler run heavy, whereas, when a twister- 
tender oils up with the frame in motion he gets better 
results. 

The doffer doffs the frame, after which he starts it up. 
After piecing up the broken ends he goes in search of 
another frame to doff. The twister-tender takes his oil 
can brush and starts oiling. As the travelers run at a very 
fast rate, the attendant, while oiling, first touches the 
travelers with the brush, which means that besides oiling 
them he is keeping them clean at the same time, therefore 
obtaining better results, and not keeping the plate full 
of oil as in the former ease, thus allowing very little for the 
cotton to adhere to the plates and travelers. Then, too, 
when the trough is full of water, the ends, as they go 
through it bring some of that water down as far as the 
plate, where with the speed of the traveler it is squeezed 
out of the yarn as we may say, thus falling on the ring 
plates, and on the floor. This depends somewhat on the 
counts of the yarn; coarse counts bring down more than 

fine counts, therefore the water that drops on the plates or 
rings interferes with the good running of the travelers, be- 
cause with water on the rings the travelers run heavy and 
break with the strain. 

After a few days of constant watch over this certain 
frame at starting time, I was not satisfied with the way it 
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would start up either morning or noon, although not break- 
ing as usual at starting time, I could see that something 
else should be done to reduce the amount down to ten 
broken ends, which I knew could be done. As I have stated 
before, the settings were correct, and all the rails level, so 
the trouble was with the travelers. Now, with the troughs 
full of water some frames run very bad, sueh as those run- 
ning coarse numbers; those running fine numbers should 
have the yarn all under water, or in other words, the 
trough full, as fine yarns run slow, nine times out of ten, 
and draw very little or no water down with them, whereas 
with coarse numbers it is the opposite. 

I was buying travelers from a certain firm which had 
supplied me with travelers for a number of years, so I 
decided to send for one of their representatives, to see if 
he could not help me stop the breaking of ends at starting 
time. When he arrived I showed him the way the trav 
elers worked at starting time, and after a talk, I gave hin 
a ring to go by and also a few sizes of travelers, of which 
I asked to have him send me samples. 

A few days later I received a box of No. 171% travelers, 
which I used on 60’s yarn. As soon as the frame stopped 





to doff, we changed one side and put on the new travelers. 
When the frame was started up, there was a great change, 
as only two ends had broken down. This pleased me very 
much, so I changed the other side and before the week was 
over I had all of the 60’s yarn equipped with the sample 
travelers, and was getting good results as far as starting 
up was concerned. I also noticed that they did not get 
coated with cotton as soon as the other kind of travelers 
did, thus running more lightly. 

The one fault I found with these samples was that when 
the rails were washed, they would fall off by the dozens, so 
I sent up another ring and had them make me one hundred 
travelers just the way I wanted them, and when I had 
thém put on the frame they were found very hard to go 
on, but when the machine was started they proved to be 
better than the first set of samples, and when the rails were 
washed, not one fell off. 

After this I insisted upon being supplied with these 
special travelers. The frames that once would break con- 
siderably at starting, are now running O. K., and the 
twister-tenders are all pleased because it takes but a few 
minutes to straighten out, whereas before it would take a 
long time. I also had a few pinchers made, to put these 
travelers on, which are shown, together with the shapes of 
the travelers mentioned. 

Fig. 1 shows the kind of pinchers I had made in the 
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machine shop. It is a simple but useful tool. The groove 
(a) is where the edge of the ring plate sets in, thus afford- 
ing a better hold on the pinchers, making the travelers slip 
in easy without bending them, which is accomplished by a 
slight movement of the end (d) upwards, which results in 
the part (b) being brought down against the traveler on 
the inside of the ring, thus snapping it into place. The 
groove (¢) is, in ease of small rings, so it will fit against 
the spindles. The other end (e) is held in the same posi- 
tion throughout the operation. 

Coming to the travelers we have three shapes: Fig. 2 
(a) are the ones I had that would cause so many ends to 
break at starting time, note the shape; (b) represents a 
style they sent me, but which were sent back on ‘account of 
them hugging the plate and eating a groove all the way 
round the ring, and (ec) shows the kind I had them make 
me, which proved satisfactory and are what is being used 
at this writing. It can be seen that in (e) the tips of the 
traveler are a bit shorter than in (b), thus allowing it to 
run free around the ring and still not fall off when the 
rails are washed. Tab. (Mass.) 


RULES FOR CARD CLOTHING COUNTS. 
Eprtor Corron: ; 

In the October issue of Corron “D. J. (Maine)” asks 
for someone to inform him “how to determine the counts 
of wire for twill set top flat eard clothing.” I take it that 
he really means how to determine the counts of the clothing 
and am answering him accordingly. 

An easy way to do this is to first find the number of 
teeth per square inch in the fillet or clothing which can be 
found by using the following rule: 

Crowns per inch, multiplied by the noggs per inch, 
multiplied by the teeth per nogg, will give the number of 
teeth per square inch in the fillet. 

It might be well to state here that American ecard cloth- 
ing is usually made with four crowns per inch unless oth- 
erwise ordered and that the term, nogg, used here refers 
to the distanee between the first tooth of one line of twill 
and the first tooth of the next line of twill. The following 
example will serve to illustrate the foregoing rule: 

Example: Find the number of teeth per square inch 
in a sample of card clothing, the crowns per inch being 4, 
teeth per nogg, 6, and the noggs per inch, 8. Solution: 
4 crowns per inch < 8 noggs per inch = 32 & 6 teeth 
per nogg — 192 teeth per square inch. 

Having found the teeth per inch it is then an easy 
matter to find the counts of the clothing by using the fol- 
lowing rule: ; 

The number of teeth per square inch divided by 2.5 
(24%) equals the counts of the clothing. 

Going back to the previous example we found that we 
had 192 teeth per square inch in the given sample hence 
192 — 2.5 = 77’s = counts of the clothing. 

Perhaps an easier way of stating these rules would be 
to put the two into one and by doing so we get the fol- 
lowing: 

The number of crowns per inch wide, multiplied by 
the number of crowns -per inch long and the result divided 
by 2.5 will give the counts of the clothing. 

Referring again to the example previously cited, we 
see that we had 8 noggs per inch and 6 teeth or crowns 
per nogg so that there are 48 crowns per inch long. Hence: 
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48 «& 4 + 2.5 = 77s = counts of the clothing, which 
is the same result that was obtained in the first instance. 
“Windy” (N. C.) 


METALLIC ROLLS AND COMMON ROLLS. 
Eprror Corton: 

In the October, 1914, issue of Corron there appears an 
article on metallic rolls which contains many statements 
that I think should be criticised. 

The first statement made that I should criticise is the 
definition of drafting. It says, “Drafting means pulling 
the fibres past one another.” When I first read that state- 
ment it brought to mind another I had read in the prac- 
tical problem department of Corron referring to a machine 
then much talked about employing a draft of 70 or there- 
about and planned to do away with all fly frames and spin 
yarn direct from the sliver. This writer spoke of the ap- 
parent impossibility of pulling fibres past 70 others and 
thereby pronounced the machine a failure. 

The two statements are very similar. Drafting, or the 
application of draft to a strand or sliver, or a number of 
slivers eauses the sliver to be elongated. This is accompa- 
nied by a corresponding reduction in the weight per yard. 
This elongation is brought about by drawing the fibres 
away from the mass causing them to be redistributed in 
the strand. In this redistribution no one fibre is pulled 
past another. It is a simple case of “first come, first 
served.” The fibres first grasped by the roll are drawn 
away from the others. So long as the drawing continues 
to be regular, so long will we get a regular and evenly 
finished sliver. Any hesitation in the drawing action, or 
in the feeding of the sliver to the drawing rolls, will upset 
the even and regular redistribution of the fibres and cause 
an uneven sliver. 

Further on in the article we read that “For this reason 
also on a 16-piteh roll the diameter of the collars is .07 
inch less than the diameter of the fluted section and as 
both rolls are the same, the amount of overlap is .07 inch.” 
Now stop and consider this statement. Both rolls are the 
same, and the difference in diameters is .07 inch. This 
gives .14 inch overlap and not .07 inch. 

Referring to the diagram of gearing accompanying this 
article I assume from the text that this is a diagram of a 
frame geared for common rolls. Now consider this dia- 
gram. How are the rolls going to be set on this frame 
for 1 inch American eotton? It is impossible to set them. 
Again the writer says that the draft between the front and 
second rolls is 2.584. From the diagram this draft fig- 
ures 1.66. The draft between the second rolls figures 2.72 
and not 1.753. 

And then the writer says it is possible to, and even 
necessary to run this frame with what he ealls a draft of 
.966 between the calender rolls and front roll. In the first 
place there is no such a thing as a draft of one or less than 
one. This is not drafting. It is directly the opposite. 
Would the writer have the readers of Corron believe that 
for every 100 inches of web delivered by the front roll 
only 96.9 inches go into the ean? What becomes of the 
other 3.1 inches? And does he mean to tell us that he 
actually ran this frame this way and made the ends stay 
up by using this so-called draft? What did he do with the 
3.1 inches lost somewhere between the front and calender 
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roll? If the frame ran and the ends stayed up between 
the front roll and calender roll then there must have act- 
ually been a slippage of at least 3.1 per cent and probably 
a little more between the front bottom steel roll and top 
leather roll. If so, there actually was a draft of over 1 
between the calender rolls and front roll. If this eondi- 
tion existed then the fault was with someone or something 
other than the leather rolls. 

Again the writer tells us that a “11% inch diameter 
roli, 32 pitch should be figured 18/6.” 
32 pitch roll, 14 inches diameter, assumes a working diam- 
eter of 3 inches when running, owing to the crimping 
effect of the meshing of the flutes. This is away off as all 
practical carders know. 

For every process of manufacture under given condi- 
tions there is one best method of procedure and only one. 
To advance metal rolls as a “eure-all” seems to me to be 
absurd in the light of personal experiences. 1! have run 
540 deliveries of drawing fitted with metallie rolls at a 
speed of 500 revolutions per minute and run them sue- 
cessfully, but I had to have better than 24 pounds on the 
front roil. I had 32 pounds total weight on the front roll 
and had to have it to get the desired results. On the second 
was a total of 36 rounds, on the third a total of 42 rounds, 
and on the fourth a total of 42 pounds. To have run 
Jeather rolls under these conditions would have been im- 
possible. I have also run leather rolls in this same mill 
successfully under different conditions, also in this same 
mill a combination frame with the two back lines of rolls 
metallic and the two front lines common rolls. 


This means that a 


Today I am running leather covered rolls on 1% inch, 
154 ineh, 1% inch and 1% ineh stock and getting results 
that eannot be obtained with metallic rolls. How do I 
know? Because we have tried them. They gave fair re- 
sults but leather gave still better results. I am running 6 
ends up of 50 grains each and drafting just 6 for a total 
on the breaker and 6 on the finished drawing, producing a 
50 grain finished sliver. These frames are actually draft- 
ing 6 in each ease for they have draft gears that give a 
figured draft of that amount. | am using 59 ealender roll 
gears and have a draft of 1.03 between the calender and 
front rolls, figured and actual. I have changed this gear 
from a 59 to a 60 and increased the weight of the six 
ends 5 grains; that is from 300 grains to 305 grains. If 
I put on a 61 ealender roll gear the ends will run slack 
between the calender rolls and the front roll. 


If there is not positive draft with leather rolls I fail 
to see where positive draft can be obtained with metallic 
rolls. I am not yet ready to admit it is necessary for me 
to run a so-called draft of less than one on my drawings 
fitted with leather rolls. 

I have twice had oceasion to make a 250 grain sliver 
for the woolen trade, once with metallic rolls and once 
with common rolls. In both instances the sliver produced 
was satisfactory to the people buying it. The drafts in. 
each ease were practically the same. In one case a 55 grain 
ard sliver was used and in the other a 60 grain sliver. 
Both were finished to 250 grains on two processes of draw- 
ing. In comparing the slivers the one produced with the 
common rolls had the best appearance. The sliver ap- 


peared smoother and the individuality of the slivers fed at 
the back of the finisher drawing were completely lost in 
the finished sliver. 


In the sliver I had made with metallic 
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rolls this one point seemed impossible to overcome. 
individuality of the slivers fed appeared in the finished 
sliver although I tried in many ways to overcome it. 


I am not arguing now that leather rolls are better 
than metallie rolls. There are some cases where I would 
have only metallic rolls if I was to buy them; and there 
are cases where I would have leather rolls. Each is suited 
to certain conditions and under these conditions will prove 
of advantage over the other type. But I cannot admit 
that I think metallie ro!ls are better in every case. 


H. C. W.  (Mass.) 


THE CAUSE OF FLUTED ROLLS. 


Eprtor Corron: 

Replying to the question of “Beginner,” 
io why rolls and shells flute, will say that it is beeause each 
roll is the same size, i. e., the leather roll and the steel 
are of the same diameter. This causes the flute~ in the 
steel roll to travel in the same path and press the iea.’ er 
at the same place each time, which of necessity flutes the 
leather roll. This is more noticeable with heavy roll weight- 
ing and if the rolls are not kept well oiled at the bearings. 

7 K. (Alabama.) 


(Georgia), as 


Eprror Corton: 

There are various reasons for fluted rolls and in order 
to explain this question thoroughly we must discuss the 
passage of the stock and the duty of the top rolls. 

As the stock ‘passes from the back roll to the middle 
roll, the middle roll has a double duty to perform: first, 
it has to draw the stock from the back roll. This draft 
is very slight but still there is a draft; second, it must 
hold the stock, or the bulk of the stock, while it is being 
attenuated or drawn out by the front roll. Therefore, 
the roving as it passes under the back and middle rolls is 
of a larger bulk and holds the top rolls te some extent 
from coming into such a close contact with the bottom 
steel rolls, while they are at the same time revolving much 
slower than the front roll. But as the stock passes under 
the front rollers it is much lighter, owing to the drawing 
taking place. Therefore, the front top roller is allowed 
to eome into closer proximity to the bottom steel roller 
than in the ease of the two back rollers. There being 
practically nothing to hold them apart they are inclined 
to “flute” more than the middle and back rollers. 

With this in view it can readily be seen that with too 
much weight on the front roll it will cause the leather 
coverings to sink into the flutes of the bottom steel rolls. 
To prove this assertion it will be found that the majority 
of “fluting” takes place on counts ranging from ones to 
twenties, and on warp wind. Why is this? Because owing 
to the heavier or more bulky stock required for the num- 
bers, the machine builders have decided that the rolls must 
be weighted heavier than with lighter counts. This reason- 
ing holds good to a certain extent, but it is like everything 
else, it ean be overdone and is, quite often. 

In my opinion there are many frames in operation today 
that could be run with much less weight without any dam- 
age to the quality of the yarn and a great saving in power 

consumption. 99 per cent. of my fluted rolls have been 
eaused by too much weight on the front roll. 

I would advise “Beginner” to try the following method 
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and I believe it will do away with the majority of his 
trouble. First, eut a piece of note paper about a half an 
inch wide. Break the roving back on one end then stop the 
frame, unsaddle the roller where the roving was broken 
back and place the paper on the front steel roller and 
let it extend to the middle, or across .the middle roller, 
then put the top rolls back in place, saddle them up and 
press downward on the weight lever firmly for a few sec- 
onds. Remove the rollers and paper and by looking closely 
at the paper he will notice the imprints of the front roller 
and the middle roller on the paper. This, when measured 
by a rule will show him just the exact distance from bite 
to bite of his rollers. Now measure the length of the 
staple of cotton in use, and space the rollers one-sixteenth 
of an inch further from bite to bite of the rollers than 
the length of the staple of cotton. I recommend this in 
order to get an even draft without any strain on the staple, 
or to reduce the amount of strain to a minimum. 

When the draft is thus regulated and the rolls are not 
drawing too much, it it will be no trouble to get some of 
the weight off of the rollers. By making this setting on 
an entire side, and getting lighter weight for an entire side, 
“Beginner” can experiment until he finds the exact weight 
needed for his purpose. Try this and let us have the 
result through Corron. 

Another thing which will cause shell rolls to flute is not 
getting them paired, that is the one on one end of the 
arbor being larger than the one on the other end. Also 
if the arbor becomes dry and rusty they will flute on the 
account of being so hard to revolve. However, there is 
but very little of this. And after the whole trouble has 
been thoroughly gone over it will be found that excessive 
weight is the greatest trouble. 

Overseer (Ala.) 





Eprror Corron : 

In the October issue of Corron “Beginner (Georgia)” 
asks for someone to write something about the cause of 
“fluting” on spinning rolls and shells, and I will endeavor 
to enumerate some of the causes that have come under my 
personal observation. 

If the leather top roll or shell is the same size as the 
fluted bottom roller, the top one will almost invariably 
“flute.” In making this statement I have not failed to 
take into consideration the fact that the fluted bottom rollers 
are generally made with the flutes unevenly spaced; that 
is, the distance between two flutes in one place is different 
from the distance between two flutes in another part of 
the same roll. This uneven spacing is resorted to as a 
means of preventing the “fluting” of the top rolls or shells 
and will do so provided the top roll is of a different size 
from the bottom one, as is the case on a great many frames. 
When they are of a different size the flutes of the bottom 
roller will strike the cireumference of the top roll at a dif- 
ferent .place during each revolution. However, if the two 
rollers are of exactly the same size it can readily be seen 
that even though the flutes are unevenly spaced they will 
strike the leather roll or shell in exactly the same place 
each revolution, and soon cause the roll to “flute.” 

I have worked at a mill where they were using some old- 
style spinning frames that had the top and bottom rolls 
the same size, and it was not an uncommon occurrence to 
see two or three dozen shells on a side more or less fluted, 
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and I have seen a shell “flute” almost immediately after 
being put onto the arbor and started up. It is needless to 
say that the roller shop bill at that mill was a good deal in 
excess of what it should have been and that those frames 
have now been discarded. 

We often have to make the best out of conditions as 
we find them and the trouble ean often be a great deal 
benefited by using roller cloth in covering the rolls on 
shells of such a thickness as to make the rolls or shells of 
a slightly different size. I would advise “Beginner” to 
ascertain if this is the trouble on his spinning frames, and 
if he finds such to be the ease to instruct his roller-shop 
man to use roller cloth of either a little thinner or thicker 
kind, and I think his trouble will be at least partially 
eliminated. 

Often a shell will “flute” because it is dry for want of 
oil. When they become dry they will tend to run slow or 
drag, thus becoming harder to pull and the bottom roller 
will flute them. It is a good idea to swab out each shell 
and then dip the arbor into non-fluid oil before putting 
them on the frame and then have them picked and oiled 
regularly. On coarse work the rolls should be picked twice 
a week, while on fine work once a week will be sufficient. 
Tell your spinners they are to pick their rollers twice a 
week, on Tuesday and Thursday, for instance, and have the 
oiler oil them as they are picked, and then see that they 
do as they are instructed. 

Another thing that frequently causes “fluting” is loose 
cots. It is better to burst a cot occasionally by putting 
them on tight than to put them on loose. If the cots are 
put on loose, the flutes will sink or penetrate more easily 
into the top roll or shell and the continual sinking in of 
the flutes will cause fluting. Loose cots also cause a great 
deal of bad work and uneven yarn. There are other causes, 
such as bad work at rollershop by using poor skins and 
faulty cushions, also hard ends or lapups on doubleboss 
rollers. “Windy,” (North Carolina.) 


FIGURING WARP CONTRACTION. 
Eprror Corron : 

I would like to have some of the contributors to the 
Practical Discussion Department of your magazine advise 
through its columns which is the correct method to use 
to ealeulate the length of warp for a given length of cloth 
using the following length of cloth for an illustration: 
37 inch, 48 x 48, 4 yard goods, 63 yards per cut. 

Is 63 yards, the length of the cloth, considered as 100 
per cent in making the ealeulation, or, if you add 8 per 
eent for contraction, would it be considered 92 per cent? 
In other words if 63 yards is considered 100 per cent and 
you add 8 per cent you would add 5.04 yards and make 
the warp 68 yards long. But if 63 yards is considered 
92 per cent would you add 6.84 yards and make the warp 
70 yards long. 

Red. (Georgia.) 

The general increase in Chinese cotton goods imports 
in 1913 was due to the greater prosperity because of the 
abundant harvest. American trade, however, suffered in 
both jeans and sheetings. The Japanese have advanced in 
sheetings at the expense of the United States and in jeans 
at the expense of Great Britain. Gunny bags are imported 
from Caleutta. 
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Notes About Men You Know. 





H. O. Batt, superintendent of the Pepperton Cotton 
Mills at Jackson, Ga., had an interesting business trip to 
New York City during the past month. 

J. Y. Jonus, overseer of spinning at the Newberry, 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills is working for a free trip to the 
Panama Pacific Exposition to be held in San Francisco 
next year. If you read the popular magazines tell him 
about it. 

Leon Barrett, recently with the Stark Mills, Man- 
chester, N. H., is now boss carder for the Indian Orehard 
Co., cotton yarn spinners, at Indian Orchard, Mass. 

Georce L.. CARRIGAN has accepted a position with the 
Manhassett Mfg. Co., manufacturers of automobile tire 
fabrics, at Putnam, Conn. This company is operating night 
and day and is adding new card room machinery. 

R. S. Remnarpr, president and treasurer of the Elm 
Grove Cotton Mills of Lincolnton, N. C., recently spent 
some days looking over the situation in the New York 
cotton market. 

B. J. FisHer, superintendent of the Merrimack Man- 
ufaecturing Company of Huntsville, Ala., has organized the 
Boy Seouts at that place and has quite a lai, company 
of them. They drill three times a week and are doing 
nicely. 

H. N. Howarp, who has been secretary and treasurer 
of the Dixie Cotton Mill, of Mooresville, N. C., since its 
organization six or seven years ago, has resigned. E. W. 
Brawley is filling the position of secretary and treasurer 
temporarily. 

Frank W. Gurry, formerly superintendent of the Not- 
tingham Mills of the B. B. & R. Knight Co., at Providence, 
R. L., is now general manager of the Postex Cotton Mills, 
of Post City, Texas. 

J. B. Greer has been appointed assistant manager of 
the Gault Mfg. Co., of Union, S. C. 

W. G. Reynoups has been promoted to general super- 
intendent of the Dresden, Lumberton, and Jennings Mills, 
of Lumberton, N. C. 

Gro. Busuer, of New York State, has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of spinning at the Marlboro Mills No. 5, 
McColl, S. C. 

H. Arruur Ligon, Jr., has been elected vice-president 
and assistant treasurer of the Arcadia (S. C.) Mills. 

J. B. Meacuum has resigned as superintendent of the 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala., and will succeed 
Geo. F. Brietz, as superintendent of the Kinston (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 

W. A. Sxipmore of Charlotte, N. C., has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the Dillon Mills at Hamer, 
S. C., of which G. D. Barlow of Dillon, S. C., is general 
superintendent. 

J. H. Prescorr, formerly of the Allentown (Pa.) 
Eiderdown Co., has accepted a position as boss knitter 
with the Cheltenham Knitting Co., at Germantown, Pa. 

C. T. Fauurn is now in charge of the cloth room of mill 
No. 1 at Kannapolis, N. C. 

B. W. Bryeuam has accepted the position as overseer 
of earding and spinning at the Atlanta (Ga.) Woolen 
Mills. 


F. C. Hatt, assistant superintendent of Dan River Mills 
Nos. 3 and 4, sueceeds W. A. Hope as assistant superin- 
tendent over all the carding and spinning at Schoolfield, Va. 

S. R. Power has accepted the position of overseer of 
weaving at the Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 

C. H. Goopror has been elected general manager of the 
Yazoo Yarn Mill, Yazoo City, Miss. 

ArcHie West, who has been overseer of the short chain 
beaming and drawing-in at the Locke Cotton Mills in Con- 
cord, has been transferred to the office as designer for the 
plant. J. C. Cook, overseer of long chain beaming and 
slashing, has been made overseer of the department which 
has been in charge of Mr. West. 

D. T. Juy has become overseer of the cloth room at 
the Stonewall (Miss.) Cotton Mills. 

Wituiam WarmMack has been elected president of the 
Yazoo Yarn Mill, Yazoo City, Miss. 

Cuerry L. Emerson of the Charlotte office of the West- 
inghouse Electric Co., is to be married on November 11th 
to Miss Sina White of Atlanta. 

As Tatum has accepted the position of overseer of 
twisting at the La Grange (Ga.) Mill. 

FRANKLIN W. Hosss, president of the Arlington Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., has been succeeded as trustee of the 
Lowell Textile School by Dr. John T. Donehue, the latter 
having been appointed by Governor Walsh, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Apert F. Bemis, president of the Bemis Bros. Bag 
Co., Boston, Mass., has been elected a life member or the 
corporation of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
succeeding the late Eben S. Draper. Mr. Bemis was grad- 
uated from the institute in 1893 and is a past president of 
the M. I. T. Alumni Association. 

R. G. Apams has accepted a position as overseer of 
weaving with the Echota Cotton Mill, Calhoun, Ga. 

CuestTerR I. CaMpBeLL, the noted exposition manager. 
after much urging by a committee of prominent citizens 
has decided to be a candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for mayor of Quincy, Mass. The committee, which 
was made up of men of the various political parties, urged 
him to seek the nomination, as they felt that he would be an 
easy winner. 

E. P. Lee of Dillon, 8. C., has accepted the position of 
assistant superintendent of the Dillon Mills at Hamer, S. C. 

R. S. Sreeve has accepted the position of assistant 
secretary and treasurer of the LaFayette (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. 

Rosert A. 8. Reocu has been placed in charge of the 
entire print works department of the Pacific Mills at Law- 
rence, Mass. He was formerly superintendent of the Co- 
eheeo print works of this company. 

Lewis M. Carpenter has been appointed assistant to 
A. R. Young, superintendent of the Ashland Cotton Co., 
at Jewett City, Conn. 

B. T. Cueexk has been elected president of the La- 
vonia (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

Wiuu1aM H. Carrer, general manager for the William 
Carter Co., underwear, has defeated Nathaniel Francis, of 
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Brookline, Mass., for the Republican nomination for Con- 
gress from the 13th District. 

L. A. Kine has resigned his position at the Maple 
Mills, Dillon, S. C., to become overseer of winding at the 
Lumberton (N. C.) Mill. 

Harry J. Rickerson, agent of the Suncook Mills, has 
resigned his position to accept a position as agent of the 
Butler Mills at New Bedford, Mass., succeeding Louis 
R. Kerr. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Newnan Cotton 
Mills, F. Cong, general manager of the R. D. Cole man- 
ufacturing Co., was elected president of the corporation, 
succeeding the late Peter B. Murphey, whose death was 
recently noted. Judge R. W. Freeman was elected vice- 
president, and Roy N. Cole was chosen to fill a vacancy 
on the board of direetors. The Newnan Cotton Mills is 
a half-million-dollar corporation. Fully 90 per cent of 
the stock is owned by home people. 

JosePpH CHreTHAM, formerly in the weaving depart- 
ment of the Davol Mills, Fall River, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Durfee Mills of the same 
city. He sueceeds Richard H. Fish, who was recently 
appointed superintendent of the Arkwright Mills of Fall 
River. : 

Raymonp H. Brewer, of East Hartford, has taken 
eharge of the welfare work planned by the Shetucket Co., 
Greenville, Conn., manufacturers of denims and tickings. 
On October 15, the welfare department took quarters in 
the remodeled storehouse at North Main and Third Streets 
where it has a class room, 29 feet by 46 feet; pool and 
game rooms, reading room and music room; baths for men 
and women, and a reception hall. 

Tuomas E. Frrzmaurice, superintendent of the Para- 
mount Knitting Co.’s plant at Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, 
was married recently to Miss Madelon Malone, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. James E. Malone, of Beaver Dam. 

Ricuarp Bateman has aceepted a position of super- 
intendent of the Newmarket Manufacturing Co., of New- 
market, N. H. He was formerly employed in the weaving 
department of the Manville Co., at Manville, R. I. 

Freperick E. Twiss, paymaster at the Everett Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., underwent a surgical operation at the 
Barr Sanatorium recently. He is reported to be rapidly 
improving. 

Cuarutes B. Luruer, treasurer of the Luther Manu- 
facturing Co., Fall River, Mass., has been elected perma- 
nent treasurer of the Stafford Mills. 

A. G. Parrerson, overseer of spinning at the Globe 
Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C., has also taken charge of the 
carding. 

FREDERICK BATOHELLER, superintendent of the Pacific 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., is taking a few weeks’ vacation 
at Bridgeton, Me. 

C. B. Bucnanan has resigned as vverseer of weave 
rooms Nos. 2 and 5 at the Eagle & Phoenix Mills, Columbus, 
Ga., to become overseer of weaving at Stonewall (Miss.) 
Cotton Mills. 

Davip H. Prerre, overseer of carding at one time for 
the Whittenton Mills, Taunton, and later with the Tremont 
and Suffolk Mills, Lowell, in a similar capacity, is now 
connected with the Centreville Manufacturing Co., Centre- 
ville, R. I. 
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W. E. Tispaue has accepted the position of overseer of 
carding at Deep River Mills No. 2, Randleman, N. C. 

Cuarues O’Gara, formerly superintendent of the Slater 
Mill, Pawtucket, R. 1., is now filling the position of super- 
intendent of the Nemasket Mills, Middleboro, Mass. 

W. H. Harpeman, overseer of weaving at the New- 
berry (S. C.) Cotton Mill, won a free trip and all expenses 
paid to the world series baseball games in the contest con- 
ducted by the Columbia Record. He got 1,650,690 votes. 

W. M. Crump has resigned as superintendent of the 
Warrenton (N. C.) Cotton Mill to accept a similar posi- 
tion at the Cabarrus Mill at Concord, N. C. 

L. O. Bunron, formerly overseer of weaving at the 
Wylie Mills, Chester, S. C., is now overseer of cloth room 
at Ware Shoals, 8S. C. 

W. J. Tauuent has changed from overseer of carding 
for the Holston Mfg. Co., Lenoir City, Tenn., to night 
superintendent for the Prendergast Cotton Mill, Prender- 
gast, Tenn. 

James L. Sexton, formerly manager and principal 
owner of the Charlotte (N. C.) Cordage Co., has accepted 
a position with the Mallison Braided Cord Co., Athens, Ga. 

W. T. Jones has been promoted from second hand in 
spinning to overseer of carding and spinning at the Social 
Cirele (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

Joun M. Wiuuiams, W. C. Horton and Leg 8. Rap- 
rorD, all of Winder, Ga., contemplate leasing and oper- 
ating the Lawrenceville (Ga.) Cotton Mills, owned by 
Filer & Stowell Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Prospective lessees 
now operate a cotton mill at Winder. 

Harry L. WiiiaMs, president of the Swift Manufact- 
uring Co., Columbus, Ga., has just completed a $100,000 
home in Wynnton, one of the fashionable suburbs of that 
city. 

MarsHALL Driuiné has been transferred from the super- 
intendeney of the Cabarrus Cotton Mills at Concord, N. C., 
to a similar position with the Buck Creek Cotton Mills, of 
Siluria, Ala. Both these mills are under the management 
of the Cannon chain of mills. Mr. Dilling is treasurer of 
the Southern Textile Association. : 

J. H. Garrerr has resigned as overseer of carding at 
the Elizabeth City (N. C.) Cotton Mills to accept a similar 
position at the Profile Mill No. 1, Jacksonville, Ala. 

E. K. Davis has succeeded B. F. Barns, Jr., as assist- 
ant purchasing agent for the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

James Cree has resigned his position with the Daniel- 
son Cotton Co. to accept the position of overseer of weav- 
ing with the Hathaway Manufacturing Co. of New Bed- 
ford. Mr. Cree was in the employ of the Dartmouth and 
Nashewena mills of New Bedford for more than 11 years. 

Anous Garrett has taken up his new duties as super- 
intendent of the New England Knitting Co., Winsted, 
Conn., having been recently appointed to that position, suc- 
eeeding Edwin Hitchcock, whose death occurred recently. 

Harry L. Bamey, general manager of Wellington 
Sears & Co., is spending some time at Anderson, S. C., in 
connection with the Equinox Mills. 

J. H. Gav, president of the Gault Mfg. Co., Union, 
S. C., will hereafter be general manager of the Chatta- 
nooga Knitting Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., the Richmond 
Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga., and two smaller knitting mills. 
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New Machinery and Trade Notes. 





Made in Columbia. 


The Columbia State published reeently a special feature 
edition devoted to Columbia and South Carolina in 1914. 
The paper consisted of 88 pages and was printed in six 
sections. Thirty thousand pounds of white paper were 
used in the edition; the total number of pages printed was 
2,094,400. If these pages were laid end to end they would 
eover a distance of 380 miles, which is quite a little bit 
of paper. 

Mechanically this issue was peculiarly a home product; 
the cover page was the work of The State’s own artist, 
nearly all of the euts, both in the advertisements and in 
the news columns, were made in The State’s own engrav- 
ing plant, the covers for the bound copies were printed 
in The State’s job office, and the binding was done in 
The State’s book bindery, Every line of special matter, 
both reading matter and advertisements, was set in The 
State office, and the entire edition was printed on The 
State’s four deck Hoe press. 
teresting facts about South Carolina, and reflects something 


The issue showed many in- 


of the progress the state has made during the past year. 
It was also a worthy and representative illustration of 
South Carolina newspaper enterprise. 


A Friendship Folder. 





THe Graton & Kwyigut MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass., has recently published a good will builder 
This folder, 
which has a color scheme in golden brown, shows oak 
leaves and acorns, corn shocks and “punkins,” while coun- 
try dinners, husking bees and songs around the parlor organ 
are delightfully brought out by the illustrations, which are 
intended to bring back to the memory of the reader the 
boyhood scenes of American rural life. It is 
which will revive pleasant memories in the minds of the 
thousands of readers who receive it. 


in the form of a folder of unusual merit. 


a folder 


THe Link Bett Company, Chicago, IIl., have recently 
issued their book No. 1°0 entitled “Link-belt Wagon and 
Truck Loaders.” This book, which is 6x9 inches in size, 
contains 32 pages of very interesting illustrations and de- 
scriptions of regular and special loaders manufactured by 
this company for a variety of purchasers. A copy of this 
book may no doubt be secured on application to the com- 


pany. 


Texas factories use only one bale of cotton out of 
every 100 produced. 











35th Anniversary of Electric Lighting. 


Wednesday, October 21st, commemorated the 35th anni- 
versary of the invention of the electric incandescent lamp 
by Thomas A. Edison. This day in 1879 may be said, 
broadly speaking, to mark the birth of electric lighting. 
Certainly it marked the birth of the general and popular 
use of electric lamps. Are lamps had been in use some 
years previous to this time, but the universal lighting of 
public buildings as well as private dwellings by electricity 
through units became a dream only when first 
successfully made his electric filament bulb glow in his 
laboratory at Menlo Park, N. 

It was particularly appropriate that this day should be 


Edison 
J., thirty-five years ago. 


known as “Edison Day,” because it not only did honor to 
the inventor of the electric incandescent lamp, but was also 
the anniversary of the first big millstone in the manufacture 
of ineandescent lamps. In 1880 an employe of the Edison 
factory earried all the electrie incandescent lamps in the 
world from Menlo Park to New York City in a market 
basket on his arm. <A year later it was considered a won- 
derful feat when the small factory turned out a thousand 
lamps a day. Today fhe great Edison lamp factory at 
Harrison turns out 35,000 lamps an hour. 

“It is true, Edison never went to any college, but he 
knows more about the subjects taught in colleges than most 
college men,” said Dr. Charles Proteus Steinmetz, the wizard 
of electricity and chief consulting engineer of the General 
Electric Company, in giving the essence of his appreciation 
of Mr. Edison in honor of this thirty-fifth anniversary of 
his invention of the incandescent lamp. “Whether you talk 
with him about electrical engineering or other engineering, 
organie chemistry or anthropology, or any other subject, 
you always find him fully familiar with the subject and 
able to give you valuable hints for solving your difficulties. 
From my experience I consider Edison today as the man 
best informed in all fields of human knowledge.” 

We are all more or less familiar with the events of the 
romantie life story of Thomas A. Edison, the boy who only 
really went to public school three months, was given up by 
his teachers in despair because he was always at the foot 
of the class, was taught by his mother, installed a “labora- 
tory” in the cellar of his home, started in business as a 
newsboy on trains of the Grand Trunk to get money for 
seientifie books and equipment for his “laboratory,” in- 
stalled another “laboratory” in the baggage ear of the train 
and was thrown off because one of his dubious experiments 
set fire to the car, became a telegraph operator, began to 
invent and became the greatest inventor of the age, having 
taken out no fewer than 1328 separate patents from 1869, 
the date of his first patent, up to the summer of 1910. 

When Edison, fresh from his great successes in the 
quadruplex telegraph, the telephone transmitter and the 
phonograph, threw himself on the problem that had prac- 
tically been abandoned as hopeless, work went on inces- 
santly day and night in those years of 1878 and 1879. 

After much experimenting he came at last to bamboo 
for the filamentary material to be put into his incandescent 
lamps. For nearly ten years the Edison lamp was made 
with bamboo filaments; but Edison himself did not regard 
the bamboo lamps as the “last word.” . Paralleling the 
earbon filament lamps of bamboo, there soon appeared the 
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“squirted” filament, employing carbonized eellulose in one 
Another advance was embodied in lamps 
the filaments were 


form or another. 
still of the carbon type, in 
strengthened by such substances as would justify calling 
The mere word was a revelation as to 


which 


them ”metallized.” 
the direction in which the art was tending, and very quickly 
real metallic filaments were on the market and available 
to the public. 

The introduction and general adoption of the mazda 
tungsten lamp has been literally nothing short of a revo- 
lution in the art of interior illumination, with a corres- 
pondingly tremendous effect on exterior lighting. Work- 
ing down from a consumption of 4 or 5 watts of electrical 
energy per candlepower in Edison carbon filament lamps 
to the standard a few years ago of 3.10 watts per candle- 
power, the mazda lamp has brought that down in about 
five years to 1.25 watts; while in the larger sizes of mazda 
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gas-filled lamps, the reduction in current consumption has 
reached the low point of a half-watt per candle. 

Because the electric incandescent lamp is a scientifie and 
an industrial achievement in the aspects of its development 
and perfection, it is but natural that those actively engaged 
in the manufacture and distribution of Edison Mazda lamps 
should participate in making Edison Day one of the red 
letter days in the lighting industry. The Edison Lamp 
Works of General Electric Comany therefore launched coin- 
cident with the anniversary the most complete and compre- 
hensive campaign of propaganda for the purpose of popu- 
larizing electrie lighting ever undertaken. The scope of 
the propaganda was nation-wide and embraced nearly every 
avenue of public appeal. Over 12,000,000 copies of sev- 
enty popular, trade and technical magazines and news- 
papers carried Edison Day announcements to every nook 
and corner of the United States, reinforcing in a most 
effective manner local campaigns of the central stations 


and dealers. 
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On great manufacturing plants = 





ARRETT = Specification 
Roofs are so generally used 
on great manufacturing plants 
that specifying this type may 
truthfully be described as 


ce 4 9? 
standard practice series They invariably show a lower unit- mo gre — \ 
first-class architects and engi- cost (that is, cost per foot per year Thi : , NY 
‘ ¥ is construction provides \ 
neers. of service) than any other roof the most suitable surface \\ 
ae See a k on which to bed _ plank \ 
Here, for example, is illustrated the ogvereng Snows. (without the use of sleep- \ 


eleven-acre plant of the Norton Com- 
pany, at Worcester, Mass. Some 
of these buildings are very old, but 


pitch roofs laid along the lines of 
The Barrett Specification. 

Such roofs will usually last twenty 
years without maintenance cost of 
any kind. Sometimes they last up 
to thirty years. 


Barrett Specification Roofs take the 
base rate of fire insurance, because 
they are recognized as non-inflam- 
mable, 


Especially recommended for 
use above the ground level 
on the interior of stone, 
brick or concrete walls to 
exclude dampness. 

Has superior covering ca- 
pacity and is vastly super- 
ior to other paints in its 
permanence and resistance 
to dampness. Booklet on 


ers) where a wooden lower 
floor is desired in factory, 
machine shop, storehouse, 
etc., effecting a maximum 
of strength, rigidity and 
protection against dry rot. 
decay or fire, at a nominal 
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they are all covered with felt and 
cost. Booklet on request. 





A copy of The Barrett Specification with roofing diagrams mailed free on request. 
; We advise incorporating in plans the full wording of The Barrett Specification, in order to j ee 
Special Note avoid any misunderstanding. If any abbreviated form is desired, however, the following ; by 
is suggested: 


ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof laid as directed in printed Specification, revised August 15, 
1911, using the materials specified and subject to the inspection requirement. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


















New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Salt Lake City Seattle 
THE PATERSON Mra. Co., Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S Sydney. N.S 
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Barrett Specification Roofs were used exclusively on three 
recent additions to the Norton Company plant. Con- 
structed under the direction of Mr. H. E. Osgood, Chief 
Engineer, by the E. J. Cross Company, Contractors, of 
Worcester, Mass. Patrick Power, Jr., roofer. 
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‘‘Cotton Chats’’ on the Outlook. 


Wars and rumors of wars have for the past two months 
held the attention of the civilized world to the exclusion of 
everything else. 

The seare headlines of the daily papers on other sub- 
jects as recent as the middle of July have faded from 
memory as completely as last year’s rainbows. Everything 
is overshadowed by the seriousness of the European war 
and its far reaching consequences. 

This eountry is fortunate in being geographically free 
from what might lead to complications involving the United 
States in possible war, even against her wishes. 

Meantime our nation with all other nations of the world 
must contribute either directly or indirectly towards the 
enormous expense resulting from the loss of life and prop- 
erty. For the time being our industries are crippled; mar- 
kets for our manufactures and other products must be re- 
adjusted; credits are scrutinized and rates for money high. 

As regards cotton manufacturing, our mills will be 
called upon to supply their legitimate home market with 
millions of dollars worth of fabries which have until within 
a few months been imported. 

The number of cottgn spindles in use prior to this war 
in the large cotton manufacturing countries was divided 
about as follows: © 


Great Britain 55,300,000 
United States 30,300,000 
Germany 10,700,000 
Russia 8,800,000 
France 7,400,000 
India 6,100,000 
Austria -4,800,000 
Italy 4,500,000 
Spain 2,200,000 
Japan 2,200,000 
Switzerland 1,400,000 
Belgium 1,400,000 
All other countries 5,400,000 

Total 140,500,000 


Of this number Great Britain, Germany, Russia, France, 
Austria and Belgium represent about 88,400,000. Includ- 
ing a share of the spindles of Italy, Switzerland and other 
countries which are more or less affected, it will be seen 
that fully nine-fourteenths of the cotton fabrie production 
of the world is for the present practically at a standstill. 
The market formerly supplied by these spindles must now 
be supplied by the balance of the world, as far as it is 
supplied at all. 

Meantime hundreds of thousands of the most efficient 
men of the countries at war are being killed or crippled, 
so that the world’s productive labor capacity is being 
seriously reduced. 

The latest reports of the United States Census Bureau 
show approximately 1,500,000 unnaturalized foreigners in 
this country owing allegiance to the countries at war. 
Many of these men will answer the call to arms of their 
native countries and never return. 

It is a well known fact that there was a serious short- 
age of labor in the cotton mills of the United States during 
the prosperous times of 1906 and up to the panie of 1907. 
There is every reason to believe that there will be a still 
greater shortage when the tide again turns and our mann- 
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factories are busy. To prepare for that condition the only 
logical course in ease of the cotton mills is the continued 
introduction of automatic machinery. 

As the weave-room in a mill having common looms rep- 
resents one-half the labor cost of the cloth, the Northrop 
automatic loom which saves from one-half te three-quarters 
of the labor cost of weaving is a most important factor in 
equalizing conditions, both in the interests of the mills 
and of the people employed, as it increases the earning 
power of the weave-room and also of the weaver. 


Bulkhead to Resist High Pressure Wins. 


A paper by W. L. Wise and W. Strache, published 
in the August Bulletin of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers and in the Engineering Record of October 10th, 
deseribes an interesting ease of waterproofing at the Hi- 
bernia Magnetite mine, New Jersey. The tunnel was form- 
erly closed by a mass of rock which leaked about six gallons 
per minute. It was decided to replace this by reinforced 
conerete which was waterproofed as follows: 

The pressure face of the bulkhead was covered with 
3 inehes of Impervite waterproofing compound deposited 
behind steel plates built up with conerete. The work was 
not contiguous and whenever it was interrupted large stones 
weighing about 100 pounds each were set 6 inches apart 
in the upper surface of the concrete mass and projecting 
from it and plastered with 1 and 1 mortar when the work 
was resumed. When the roof was reached, false forms 
were placed and the work was finished with tightly bonded 
dovetailed blocks. Seven 2 inch grout pipes, four on the 
pressure side and three on the opposite side, were placed 
in the eoncrete as the work neared completion. Thirty-six 
hours after the concrete was finished grout made ‘with 
14% parts of sand and 1 part of cement mixed with water- 
dissolved Impervite was foreed through the pipe under a 
pressure of 85 pounds per square inch. Two weeks after 
the completion of the bulkhead it was subjected to a pres- 
sure of 160 pounds per square inch. The result was a 
seepage of only % gallon at first, and this afterward 
almost entirely ceased. Impervite is a waterproofing ma- 
terial manufactured by Tue Sranparp Paint Co., 100 
William Street, New York City. 


There are still some textile manufacturers who use 
tallow as a softener. They should try the soluble softening 
oils made by THe Araspot Mra. Co., 100 William Street, 
New York City. The manufacturers claim such men would 
be astonished at the smooth finish of the warps, the easy 
parting of the threads im the lease rods, the bright and 
clear appearance of the slasher cylinders. Especially fine 
results they would obtain with closely woven goods, such 
as corduroys, velveteens, sateens, wubrella cloths, cambries, 
ete. The seasons have no influence on soluble softening 
oils; it remains sweet, uniform and pliable, summer and 
winter; it is neutral and easily blended. 


Copies of the bulletin, “Cotton goods in Japan and 
their competition on the Manchurian market,” Special 
agent series No. 86, may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 30 cents each. 
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THERE 1S 


NO RUBBER 


IN THE COMPOSITION 
OR PRONUNCIATION OF 


RU-BER-Ol[] 


@, This great roofing has a good name and 
deserves to have it pronounced correctly. 


q, RU-beR-O1D Roofing has weathered the storms 
of over 22 years, and the onslaughts of imitators 
for almost as long. 

@, Ru-ser-olf has been to the South Pole with 
Captain Scott and to the North Pole or there- 
abouts with various other explorers. 

@, And to all intermediate points has RU-BER-OID 
gone—invairably doing what is claimed for it. 
@, KA-tor-010 (colored RU-BER-OID) is the same 
durable material with the added attraction of 
beautiful and permanent colors—Tile red— 
copper green. 


Send for Samples. 


The Standard Paint Company 


100 Williams St. New York 
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Building Materials Now Made of Rock. 


The marked increase in disastrous fires is directing more 
attention every day to the need of fireproof building ma- 
terials that ean be relied upon. The failure of many so- 
called fireproof materials when subjected to the intense heat 
of large conflagrations suggests the need of more careful 
judgment in the choice of these materials as well as a more 
stringent interpretation of fireproof building regulations. 

The demand for building materials that would not be 
affected by fire has encouraged manufacturers to experiment 
with all kinds of materials, but the only one that has thus 
far successfully withstood all tests is a peculiar rock known 
as asbestos. 

Asbestos runs in veins usually nearly parallel to the 
ground, in various thicknesses from a mere line to three 
or four inches thick. Some of these veins, however, reach 
a depth of 200 feet. In mining this rock, after removing 
the surface of the earth, the rock is drilled and blasted the 
same as granite or any other stone. 

Deposits of asbestos, in one or more of its allied spe- 
cies, are found to a limited extent in Russia, Italy, Egypt, 
India, South Africa and, in fact, in all parts of the world. 
But that which is mined in Canada is about all that is of 
much commercial value as other varieties are either too 
brittle to utilize or too hard to mine. By far the largest 
of these Canadian mines is owned by the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Co., of New York. 

This asbestos rock, when properly worked, produces long 
silky fibres, which are manufactured into fireproof goods 
of various kinds, the most familiar of which, no doubt, is 
the asbestos theatre curtain. 

These asbestos, or rock fibres are made into felt, much 
along the line that the felt for hats is manufactured. This 
felt is then saturated with Trinidad Lake asphalt, after 
which several of these sheets are cemented together with 
this material and thus made into ready roofings. 

For shingles, these same rock fibres are mixed with 
portland cement and other ingredients, put into moulds of 
various sizes and shapes, and subjected to intense hydraulie 
pressure. The various colors are mixed with these ingredi- 
ents, producing shingles of a number of handsome shades. 

Asbestos wood or lumber is also made in very much the 
same manner as the shnigles. This is furnished in slabs 
of varying sizes, so that it can be easily used for making 
fireproof partitions, fire doors, booths for moving picture 
machines, ete. 

Another use that is made of this material is in stucco, 
also wall plaster. Here the asbestos fibres take the place 
of hair ordinarily used and the asbestos rock takes the 
place of sand. 

Then there are pipe coverings and a number of other 
things used in building construction made of this peculiar 
material. 

Another material which is fast gaining favor, chiefly 
because of it fire retarding qualities, is mastic for floors. 

The importance of fireproof construction can not be 
over estimated, and that architects and builders are fast 
realizing this is shown by the big increase in the substi- 
tution of fireproof building materials for those of an in- 
flammable nature. 
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The German Embargo. 


As announced in many quarters, the German Govern- 
ment on September 22nd placed an embargo on the expor- 
tation of dyestuffs, only to be raised under the following 
stipulations, quantities exported must not be greater than 
usual amounts reaching America, shipments must be in 
American bottoms and guarantee must be given against 
re-exportation. On September 30th, at the invitation of 
the Department of State, a conference of importers and 
consumers was held in Washington at which the CassELLA 
Cotor CoMPANY were represented by their vice-president, 
and a committee was appointed to meet the emergency, of 
which the Hon. H. A. Metz was made chairman, The 
American 8. S. “Matanzas” has been chartered in the name 
of A. M. Patterson, president of The Textile Alliance, and 
is now en route to Rotterdam in ballast. In this boat, it 
is understood, all the large dyestuff houses have been al- 
loted space. The source of supply of this Company has 
been notified and will meet the “Matanzas” with such quan- 
tities as are authorized by the German Government. These 
goods should reach New York by the latter part of No- 
vember. Meanwhile, they announce with regret that there 
appears to be but little dyestuff on the way, the embargo 
having held up goods in transit and shipments crossing the 
frontier prior to the 22nd of September having very gen- 
erally reached port. As far as their observation goes, the 
“Matanzas” should finish its errand auspiciously, for the 
English authorities have made no objection to the arrival 
of dyestuffs in bottoms of any neutral power, and we have 
assurances that they are likely to continue this attitude. 
We regard it as unfortunate, however, that conditions have 
brought about a situation opposed to the classic warnings 
against “having all eggs in one basket.” Negotiations have 
now been initiated with the Holland America Line with 
a view to adding to their fleet a regular boat under the 
American flag. The American agents of the Holland 
America Line have met this proposition in a sympathetic 
attitude, and upon receipt of approval from their home 
office it is expected that they will be in a position to offer 
the dyestuff trade regular freightage which will fully com- 
ply with the requirements of the German Government as 
at present understood. 


The Right Way to Help the Cotton Planters. 


The “buy a bale of cotton” movement is only sentiment 
and merely a temporary help, as cotton so bought is placed 
in storage, only to be thrown upon the market at a later 
date. To use and consume a bale is permanent and every 
one is in a position to help the planter through this method. 

Tue D. P. Wryne Company, Inc., 105 Worth Street, 
New York City, is well known as the oldest twine house 
in New York. This company has studied cotton for 15 
years and has developed new uses for it which were for- 
merly filled by using jute, hemp and flax. They are lending 
their aid in the “consume a bale of cotton” movement by 
offering to send to present users of twine made from jute, 
hemp or flax, a sample ball of their twine made from 
eotton in exchange for a ten foot sample of the twine made 
from some other fibre and used at present. This ten foot 
sample allows them to select a sample ball of cotton twine 
of similar or better strength and quality and at a price 
consistent with prices formerly paid by the user. 
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‘‘The fuses that save 80% per year’ 
fuses for you to use— 


ECONOMY cirtriaze FUSES 


are the logical 


are giving positive electrical protection and cutting fuse maintenance 80% in great industrial plants, central 
stations, mines, department stores, steam and electric roads, etc. 


ECONOMY renewable cartridge FUSES are the only renewable fuses uniformly rated—the Economy design is the 
only design so far produced that provides the desired electrical characteristics. All capacities of renewal elements 
are readily available, making large fuse stocks unnecessary. EXCONOMY renewable cartridge FUSES never 
vent fire nor hold a sustained arc—they are absolutely safe. Now available in knife blade and ferrule types. 


Special Announcement 


Two renewal elements are now furnished (without charge) with each 
Economy fuse. Now you figure what fuse is the cheapest, not only to 
buy, but also to maintain. 


Bulletin No. 7 and Samples on Request. Write now 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Company, Kinzie & Orleans Street, Chicago, III. 





Our Aim is and Always Has Been To Make the Shuttle That Will 
Help You Most in. Accomplishing Your Purpose. 







Hundreds of our steady customers have found that their 









Increased and Better Woven Yardage A Minimum 


bo Shuttle Expense 
Per Yard. 














Cost of the Necessary Shamhow Shuttles 


@ When you weave with SHAMBOW SHUTTLES, you will note your lowered 
shuttle expense and fewer annoying shuttle smashes; also that your percentage of 
seconds diminishes, and that your filling bobbins last longer; in all, that Shambow 
Shuttles weave better fabric at less expense. 






Send sample shuttle and completely filled bobbin with your order 
for our design of efficiency shuttle approved by loom builders. 
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The Onofrezo Fire Extinguisher. 


A practical non-freezing fire extinguisher has been the 
dream of nearly all men engaged in the fire extinguisher 
business, and has been tried out by most of them in the 
past. The nearest they came to accomplishing this was an 
extinguisher with gas compressed in a steel ecapsul, air 
pressure, or a double action pump. In the first two they 
were never sure of the pressure, and with the pump the 
attention of the operator is divided and the stream nearly 
always weak and uneven. 

THe Onorrezo Fire ExtrneuisHer Mre. Co., 214 
South Seventeenth St., St. Louis, Mo., use a hermetically 
sealed metal can with the chemicals so arranged that 
they remain inert until wanted and will not freeze at 50 
degrees below zero, F. 

The chemicals when united within the can form a pow- 
erful gas pressure, adaptable to any size extinguisher. 
Any fire extinguishing liquid may be used as the chemicals 
in a erude form do not come in contact with it, the gas 
only eseapes from the can furnishing the expelling force. 
This invention can be applied to all existing types of fire 
extinguishers from one quart to large chemical engines, 
while the fact that it is non-freezing will make it possible 
to use it in elevators, warehouses, ete. 

In the quart extinguishers, carbon tetrachloride, being 
devoid of moisture, can be used on electric and oil fires 
where the ordinary extinguisher would be dangerous or 
non-effective. Calcium chloride is used as the extinguish- 
ing agent in the larger sizes of hand chemical extinguishers 
and chemical engines. It is non-freezing and less expen- 
sive than carbon tetrachloride and on ordinary fires is more 
effective than soda and acid extinguishers. When this de- 
vice is used in chemical engines, it obviates the necessity 
of keeping the engine in specially heated houses. Many 
small towns need and can afford to purchase a chemical 
engine when they cannot afford to build and maintain an 
engine house to keep a chemical engine from freezing. 

The following is an extract from the Journal of Amer- 
iean Society of Naval Engineers, February, 1913: 

Carbon tetrachloride is a clear liquid which volatilizes 
at 77 degrees Centigrade. (138 degrees F.); neither it 
nor its vapor being combustible, nor will it support com- 
bustion. Carbon tetrachloride has a strong, rather pungent 
and unpleasant odor, though its vapor is not poisonous if 
inhaled. It eosts about $1.75 per gallon, and can be ob- 
tained readily commercially. It is non-corrosive to metals 
and does not damage textiles. It is a non-conductor of 
electricity and can be used on electric ares and fires in 
electrical apparatus. Carbon tetrachloride has all the prop- 
erties necessary to form an admirable fire extinguishing 
agent, and several systems that have achieved great popu- 
larity recently, depend on it for their efficacy. It is espe- 
cially effective on gasoline and fuel oil fires, as the heavy 
vapor eaused by its evaporation quickly blankets the burn- 
ing oil and stops the combustion. For this reason patent 
extinguishers containing it are generally used in automo- 
biles and motor boats. In the latter particularly, fires, 
otherwise difficult to combat and offering serious possibil- 
ities, ean be extinguished quite readily by the use of ear- 
bon tetrachloride extinguishers. 

The manufacturers of some of the patent extinguish- 
ers in which a liquid of this type is employed, claim that 
they do not use carbon tetrachloride or else that they have 
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increased its efficiency by the addition of secret ingre- 
dients. It seems probable that these claims are advanced 
to justify the higher price charged for the liquid than the 
commercial price of carbon tetrachloride. Water, such as 
sea water, containing salt, or any other similar solid in 
solution, is a more effective extinguisher than fresh water, 
as the solid, deposited by the evaporating water on a 
burning surface, retards the combustion and renders the 
fuel less easily inflamed. These not only increase the fire 
extinguishing properties of the water, but serve the im- 
portant function of reducing its freezing point, so that 
in cold weather it does not freeze. Calciulm chloride is 
probably most generally used for this purpose. 





An Interesting Booklet. 


FOREMEN AND ACCIDENT PREVENTION is the title of a 
booklet just issued by the Traveters InsuRANcE Com- 
PANY, Hartford, Conn. This book is based upon the ex- 
tensive experience of the Travelers Company in practical 
aecident prevention work. It is addressed to foremen but 
it is intended for the use of all persons holding positions 
of authority. It should be studied in connection with the 
companion booklet previously issued by the Travelers In- 
surance Company under the title “The Employee and 
Accident Prevention”. This present booklet approaches 
the subject from the standpoint of the executive and ad- 
ministrative department and gives suggestions with regard 
to the management of the workers and the improvement 
of the plant with a view to increased safety. 

Believing that such a booklet would be more useful if 
it were small and compact, it has been made in pocket 
size and the attention is confined mainly to points that 
are found by experience to be of great importance in all 
industries. Inquiries in regard to points that are not cov- 
ered in the pages of the book, or which owing to the 
difference of unusual conditions might require more elab- 
orate discussion than has been given, will be given careful 
attention by the engineering and inspection division of 
the company. 


Amertoan Corron Crop Movements based upon the 
reports of the New York Financial Chronicle, the New 
York Cotton Exchange, and the United States Agricultural 
Bureau, has again been issued with the compliments of 
Husparp Bros. & Co., cotton merchants, Hanover Square, 
New York City. This handy little booklet of statistics 
which is issued annually by Hubbard Bros., will find its 


usual cordial reception on the desk of the busy man. 





Eureka Fire Hose ‘‘Buys a Bale.’’ 


The whole country seems to be interested in the “Buy- 
a-Bale’ movement. Various people North and South 
have bought bales. Tue Evrexa Fire Hose Manuract- 
urING Company of New York, who conduct a large bus- 
iness throughout the cotton growing states, appreciated the 
lack of market for the raw staple caused by the European 
war, and rendered their part toward helping the South 
dispose of their excess cotton erop by purchasing 2,000 
bales or approximately one million pounds of cotton. 


















Foreign army contractors and 
export shipping merchants in 
New York are desirous of se- 
curing exclusive export agencies 
on a commission basis with 
manufacturers of Underwear, 
Hosiery, Army Blankets, Ab- 
sorbent Cotton and other lines 
now required for foreign army 
supplies and export require- 
ments. Advertisers have large 
requirements now in hand for 
some of these articles on which 
they are prepared to pay cash. 


Address Box 100, 
care ‘‘Cotton,’’ Atlanta, Ga. 


%G Better than 
ever from 
YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 
have been added to the ‘‘1912’’ 
Cloth Cutting, Folding and Wind- 
ing Machine which add at least 
50% to its value to YOU. 

It will cut your cloth—fold the 





edges—roll it up and give you ap 
exact measurement of every piece of 
cloth going through the machine. 

ey ong time, labor, machines 





YOU ONLY NEED ONE MAOHINE: where before it required 
two, and you get an extra strip from every bolt of cloth. 

It cuts the ~ ie of expense in every way and leads to more 
and greater pro 

THE cNORMOUS SAVINGS WILL INTEREST YOU. 

— a ecard for complete information and prices. 

hen in need of special machinery, write me. 

J. Ps FIRSCHING, 614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y., U.S A. Dept. “o.” 


SOFTENING 
OR 


Ailbieliney 





DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CoO., Inc. 
Expert Overhaulers and Repairers 

COTTON MILL MACHINERY 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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ORTRIGHT---The Stormproof Roo 


BSOLUTE protection from the elements is assured 
the house roofed with Cortright Metal Shingles. 









They interlock and overlap so that no snow or rain, 
spark or ember can penetrate. 

Adaptable to any building, in any climate. Valuable 
book on roofing sent free on request. 
Write for it today. 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 









PERFECT BALANCE. 
NO CHANGING SLOT. 
TWIST RETAINED. 
A “ DOG DAY” FLYER 





MORE AND BETTER 
ROVING 
LESS DOFFING, 
HANDLING, SETTING IN, 
PIECINGS AND WASTE. 
Cests No More 
Makes and Saves You Meney. 


DUNN FLYER CO. 
@ India St., Besten, Mass. 


BOSTON: - 








Clinton H. Scovell & Company 


Certified Public Accountants 
Industrial Engineers 







110 State St. 









| 
Textile Cost Accounting | 


ARE YOU THOROUGHLY 
SATISFIED WITH YOUR 
PRESENT METHOD OF 


WASHING 


| LET US TELL YOU THE 
ADVANTAGES OF USING 


ALUMINA SOAPALITE | 











THE ELECTRIC SMELTING & ALUMINUM CO. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
Sole Manufacturers. 
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KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


Notices of mill projects, additions or improve- 


ments are solicited for this department. 
Other notices pertaining particularly to 
the Southeastern section will be found in 
the Southern Mill Situation review. 





DeLAWARE. 
Witmineton. The Nuidea Knitting Company, recently 
incorporated with a eapital stock of $50,000, will make 
Its president is 


neckwear, hosiery and other fabrics. 


John L. Sutphen. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

SPRINGFIELD. The Potter Knitting Co., Sat- 
urday, October 10, an exhibit of the methods used to make 
Bedo brand underwear in the store formerly oceupied by 
the W. J. Woods Co. Machines were in actual operation 
showing yarn being knitted into eloth and other processes. 
One week later, October 10 to 17, they put on sale at the 
principal stores in Springfield Bedo brand underwear at 
greatly reduced prices.’ 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapouis. The Northwestern Knitting Company’s 
first unit of the new plant has been completed and when 
the second unit is ready the total enlargement will be 397 
x 82 feet. It is eight stories and a basement and has a 
thorough equipment. 

MINNEAPOLIS. Wyer & Tosney, knit goods manufact- 
urers, have installed the German machines recently re- 


started 


ceived in their mill. This is part of an order given to a 


firm in Saxony. 
New York. 

Autpany. The American Beauty Knitting Mills, New 
York City, have been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $20,000 to manufacture hosiery and underwear. Charles 
L. Friedman, Henry Gottlieb and Abram Goldberg are 
the promoters. 

MeEcHANICSVILLE. The plant of the Union Mills is 
reported working night and day to fill a rush order for 
men’s fleece lined underwear that is to be shipped to En- 
gland and which is reported to be for use in the English 
army. It is expected that the night and day force will 
be kept busy several months until the order is completed. 
It has been necessary for the company to employ about 
50 additional hands. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

CaTawissa. It is reported that the old Catawissa Knit- 
ting Mill which has been idle for some time has been leased 
for a period of five years by Harry West, son of Thomas 
West, proprietor of the Wyoming Valley Knitting Mills. 
It is understood that Mr. West will install 35 new machines 
in addition to the 50 machines already in the plant and 
will start operations as soon as possible. 

Dover. The Dover Hosiery Mills, whieh were closed 
for two weeks, have resumed operations, with a full force 
of hands, 

GerMANTowN. The Cheltenham Knitting Company of 
this city is reported to have good orders on hand for un- 
lerwear and sweater coats. Wileomb, Crane and Wildman 
machines are used in the underwear department and Leigh- 
ton machines for the sweater goods. 





Reo OOIOOONOIROOnNS: 





NEW YORK 


Don’t you find it difficult to 
sell your half hose at a price to give 
both yourself and your customers a 
satisfactory profit. 


Our MODEL F machine helps 
this situation. 


You can now make half hose with a 
saving ranging from 7 to 15c per 
dozen. 


Established 1865 


Scott & Williams, Inc. 


88 Pearl Street 
BOSTON 
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